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INTRODUCTION. — 


THE present number commences the second 
volume of the Historical Collections, and the 
second year of its existence. 

The original plan of this serial publication, 
was to issue numbers of thirty pages each, as 
circumstances should permit, without recog- 
nizing the obligation for their appearance at 
definite and stated periods of time. In this 
manner five consecutive numbers have been 


printed, constituting a volume of two hundred | 


pages of local historical information, which, it 


is hoped, will prove a valuable addition to the | 


history of this section of the State. 

The encouragement that has been extended 
to our undertaking, authorizes some alteration 
in our plans, which, we trust, will add greatly 
to its value and importance as a medium of 
communication with the public, on all subjects 
consistent with the objects that may come into 
our possession. 


The various records of the public offices of | 


the County, together with those of the several 
towns, parishes and churches within its limits, 
are replete with valuable historic materials. 
These should be rendered more generally acces- 
sible, and should receive a greater degree of 
attention in our common school educatim 

To this end our efforts will ba directed by 
the selection and arrangement for pulication, 
of such portions and extracts from said records 
as will interest our readers and elucidate our 
local history. 
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| Attention will also be directed to the many 
interesting items found among old family 
papere, already in possession of the Insti- 
;tute, or which may be loaned for the pur- 
pose. We feel confident that many import- 
ant facts are locked up in such private repor- 
itories. and that publications like this may be 
the humble instruments of preserving them for 
the gratification and instruction of the curious 
reader, and of furnishing material for elabora- 
tion by the future historian. This County, 
heing one of the earliest of the great historical 
centres of our country, must ever be a place of 
resort by the historian and genealogist, and by 
every lover of antiquarian and historic lore. 

The increasing interest in relation to all 
matters connected with our early history, un- 
equalled since the settlement of the country by 
the present generation, leads us to infer that 
the continuation of these Collections in a more 
permanent form, and issued at stated intervals, 
will be favorably received. 

Acknowledgements are due to those friends, 
who, approving of the plan, have liberally aid- 
ed in extending its circulation ; as well as to 
those who have from time to time contributed 
to its columns interesting articles ; fiom these, 
and from others in our immediate vicinity, 
known to be deeply interested in eimilar pur- 
suiis, we hope for a continuance of favors ; 
and trust that our efforts will not be unavail- 
ing, but will receive a merited degree of pub- 


| lic patronage. 








HISTORICAL NOTICES OF SALEM SCENERY 


BY G. L. STREETER. 





Read at a Meeting of the Fssex Institute, Thursday, 


Aj rif 8, 1858. 





Nearly two hundred and thirty years ago, 
on Saturday, June 12, 1630, as the worthy 
Gov. John Winthr »p and Lis compani ms, on 
beard the Arbella—and with the noble lady 
Arbella on board —approached Salem Harbor, 
they stvod in (so the Governor's account tells 
us) ‘‘and passed through the narrow strait be- 
tween Baker's Isle and Little Isle [the Misery] 
and came to an anchor a little within the Is- 
lands.”’ And in the afternoon, Gov. John En- 
dicott having visited the ship, the chief gentle- 
men and sume of the women of the company 
returned with him to Nahumkeak, where they 
‘supped with good venizon, pastry and good 
beer.”’ Meanwhile the common people of the 
company went ashore on Beverly side —then 
called ‘Cape Ann side’’—where they ‘‘gath- 
ered store of fine strawhberries,’? which were 
very abundant there and very sweet. Having 
thus regaled themselves with the good things 
of the earth, and being warmly welcomed, not 
only Ly the t ywnsfolk, but also by Mascono- 
mo, chief of the Agawams, who came abuard 
and spent the Sabbath with them in a friendly 
way, the first impressions of their new home 
must have been pleasing and satisfactory. 

And we have evidence that these first im- 
pressiuns were subsequently confirmed, not- 
withstanding the many sad trials and hard ex- 
After a 
short sojourn, Gov. Winthrop wrote home to 


periences to which they were called. 


his wife, who remained in England : 

‘We are here in a paradise. Though we 
have not beef and mutton, &c., yet (God be 
praised) we need them not; our Indian corn 
answers for all. Yet here is fowl and fish in 
abundance.”’ 

They had had carly proof of the abundance 
of fish, for Gov. Winthrop’s journal informs 
ed the 





us that just before the Arbella reach 


harbor of Salem, they ecavght with a few 
hooks, in two hours, no less than 76 codfish, 
‘sume a yardanda half long and a yard in 
COMPRES, 

All the aceounts returned to England by the 
pioneer emigrants conevrred in extravagent 
praise of the new country, and we now read 
their quaint and highly-colored narratives as 
amusivg curiosities of literature. Turn for 
instance to Wood's New England Prospect, or 
the New England's Plantation, by Higginson, 
the worthy paster of the Salem charch. <A 
perusal of these and other writings in a similar 
strain would almost persuade us that this is 
indeed a land **where every prospect pleases, 
and only man is vile.”’ 

Mr. Higginson wrote that “the fertility of 
the soil is to be admired at,’’ and “the abun- 
dant increase of corn proves this country to 
be a wonderment.”’ Also that “it abounds 
naturally with store of roots of great varietie 
and good to eat,’ and with ‘divers excellent 
pot-herbs.”’? ‘The abundance of sea-fish, (he 
says) is almost beyond believing, and sure | 
should scarce have believed it, except I had 
seen it with mine own eyes.’’ He had seen 
hundreds of bass seined at one time in our own 
waters, and mentions lobsters as being so abun- 
dant that even boys could catch them. But 
of the lobsters, he tays, ‘as for myself I was 
soon ¢loyed with then, they were so great, 
and fat, and juscious.’’ For wood, there was 
no better country in the world. 

As for the trees, the author of the N. E. 
Prospect cannot contain his delight in plain 
prose, but launches forth in rhyme. Let us 
give a specimen of Wood on trees : 

‘Trees both in hills and plaines, in plenty be, 

The long liv’d Oake, and mournful Cypris tree, 

Skie-towering Pines, and Chesnuts coated rough, 

The lasting Cedar, with the Walnut tough; 

The rosin-dropping Firre for masts in use; 

The Boatmen seeke for Qares, light, neate grown 
Sprewse, 

The brittle Ash, the ever-trembling Aspes, 

the broad spread Elme, whose concave harbors 
waspes ; 


fhe water-spongie Alder, good for naught, 
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Small Elderne by th’ Indian Fletchers sought, 
The kucttie Maple, pallid birt 


The Horabourd tree tiiat to be cloven seornes, 


Hawthornes 


Which, from tie tender Vine oft takes it spouse, 
Who twin is imbracin. arm+ about his boughes. 
With n this Indian Urebard truits be some, 

The ruddie Cherrie aad the jettie Piumbe, 

Snake murthering Hazell, with sweet Saxaphrage, 
Whose spurnes in beere allays hot fevers rage, 
The Diars Shumach, with more trees there be, 


That are both good to use und rare to sce.” 


The author of N. E. Prospect preferred the 
suil to that of Surry and Middlesex in Eng- 
land, which, he said, without manure **would 
be less fertile than the meanest ground in New 
England.’ The birds and beasts extorted 
equal admiration from these appreciative wri- 
ters. There were turkeys, geese, and ducks in 
abundance, besides the smaller birds in great 
variety. Of the useful and valuable animals, 
the deer, beaver, otter, and martin, were most 
prized, and the bears and wolves most dreaded. 
Both Wood and Higginson mention reports of 
Lions at Cape Ann, though neither had had 
visible evidence thereof. But Wood expresses 
his confident belief that certain fearful noise: 
heard in Plymouth, were made either by “li- 
ons or devils,’ “there being,’’? he says, ‘‘n 
other creatures which use tu roarsaving Beares, 
which have not such a terridle kind of rvar- 
ing.” 

Even the common spring water in the coun- 
try was averred to be superior by these zealous 
historians, whose pens were dipped in rose wa- 
ter. Wood says, ‘it is farre different from 
the waters of England, being not so sharp bit 
of a fatter substance, and of a more jettie col- 
or ; it is thought there can be no better wate 
in the world, yet dare I not prefer it befor 
good Beere, as some have done, but any man 


will chuose it before bad Beere, Whey, or But- | 


termilk.”’ 
similar comparison, but with more grace, that 


And Higginson wrote, pursuing a 


‘‘a sup of New England’s aire is better than a 
whole draught of Old England s ale. 


be 
° 7 7 . * * . 


Our local pride may well nesure ifself that 































the early colonists of Salém found it a fair and 
goudly place to look pon, and one in which 
it was pleasant todwell. It was not merely ‘the 


) 


good Venizun, pactry, and good beer,’’ or “the 


virgia mils wita blashing strawDeriies strewn’? 
Wuich were the chief delights of this place. 
On the contrary every aspect of nature seemed 
to invite settlement and improvement. The 
harbor was capacious and easy of access. The 
islands at its entrance, covered with a primi- 
tive growth of trees and shrubs, presented, in 
combination with the densely wooded shore, a 
picture of beauty, such as is still preserved in 
The several 
North, and South, Forest River, 
Bass River and the Essex Branch, divided the 


the famous scenery of Casev Bay. 
rivers, the 


main land into distinct and prominent penin- 
sulas, whose fertile slopes favored the desires of 
the planter. The numerous coves, formed by 
the indentations of the shore, offered shelter to 
the light shallops in rough weather, and were 
convenient for the prosecution of the Fisheries. 
Che country around was everywhere clothed 
with an exuberant vegetation. Trees of va- 
rious value in the arts crowned the surround- 
Game 
bounded in the woods, fis’: in the sea, and 


ing hills and bordered the sea-shore. 

rcs in the air. Jna word, there seemed to 

de provision fur every urgent necessity of a 
new and self-helping people. 
THE NECK. 

Of the early settlers of Salem proper, those 

who came with Roger Conant located at ‘the 

Planter’s Marsh,’’ on the tongue of land where 


bridge 


street is, which, from its proximity to 
North river on one side and Collins’ Cove— 
then called Shallop Cove—on the other, was 
cunvenient for the pursuit of the fisheries, 
Another portion, subsequent settlers, preferred 
the rocky and sterile Neck, where for many 
years the fisheries were prosecuted with con- 
Settlements were carly 
made and houses erected on Cat and Abbott’s 
Coves, the former lying on tle South side of 


siderable success. 


| the causeway to Winter Island, and t!e latter 
{on the North side, toward Juripes Point. Cat 





















































Cove was then called Winter Harbor, and the 
main harbor of Salem was Summer Harbor. 
The settlement at Cat Cove was on the point 
of Rocks just below the Hathorne farm, and 
was 80 considerable as to receive the distinctive 
** The Point,’ 
Bentley, ‘*was covered with houses, stores, and 
Winter Island was 
Houses were erected there, 


, 


name of Watertown. says Dr. 


the shops of artificers.”’ 
also occupied. 
wharves constructed, vessels built, and a pub- 
lie way established, known as ‘‘ Fish street.’’ 
Last, not least, there was a licensed victualler 
on the Island. 

But the subsequent population of the town 
moved westward, and occupied the peninsula 
betweeen the North and South rivers, where 
we now are, and which has always contained 
the chief body of the inhabitants. Thi 
then a low, level, sandy tract, nowhere over 
** The 


form of the earth here,”’ says Higginson, * in 


8 Was 





twenty feet above the level of the sea. 


the superficies of it it is neither tuo flat in its 
plainnesse, or too bizh in hills, but partakes of 
both in a mediocritie, and is ft for pasture or 
for plow and meadow land.’” We may pr- 
sume that its sparse vegetation was cleared off, 
as necessity required, with litde labor and 
expense ; while its frequent swamps were al- 
lowed to remain until the wants of the settlers 
suggested their removal. A few of the inhabi- 
tants took farms in North and South fields, 
where the soil was better, and passed to and 
fro in canoes scooped out of the trunks of tro 8, 
Wood writes, in 1655, * Although their la d 
be none of the best, yet beyond these rivers is 
a very good svyle, where they have taken farmes 
and get theire hay and plant their corne ; 
there they crosse these rivers with small can- 
nowes which are made of whole pine trees 24 
ft. over and 20 ft.long; * * there be moe 
cannowes in this towne than in all the whole 
patent ; every household having a water-horse 
or two.”’ 

Of all the spots of early habitation probab'y 
none preserves its ancient form and features 
more perfectly than our rocky and deserted 








Neck. Though many interesting and not un- 
important incidents have transpired there to 
connect it with the history of our town, it has 
undergone no essential changes either by the 
hand of man or the tooth of time. Its rough 
und rugged aspect seems always to have dis- 
couraged settlement and improvement, though 
there is good land there which would repay 
more labor than has ever been bestowed upon 
it. Frequent attempts have been made by the 
town authorities to induce population hither, 
but the desolate appearance of its granite 
hills, its remoteness from the general centre, 
and its bleak exposure, have condemned it to 
comparative uselessness. 

Yet it is one of the pleasant portions of our 
territory, 89 far as mere sightliness of position 
is concerned, affording extensive and delightful 
views of our water and coast scenery. The 
broad bay,-as seen from Fort Lee and Bentley 
Hill and other heights of land, the Beverly 
shore with. iis picturesque outline and back- 
ground of deep, dense woods, the pleasant 
prospect towards Pine Grove and Forest River, 
the near view of our city and the neighboring 
towns, and especially the exquisite and charm- 
ing river-vista towards Danvers, altogether 
present a ecene of beauty, which, observed 
any where in the world, would leave a pleasing 
impress upon the memory. 

But our poor, despised Neck contains, also, 
some things of material value and interest, after 
all. It is rich in the very things which make 
it despised. Those hard, repulsive hills con- 
tain a store of fine granite, some of which, care- 
fully dressed, has taken a superior polish. The 
granites of the Neck are of various colors and 
unusually handsome. 
Some years since, a fire-frame, highly wrought 
a -d finished from a choice bluck was considered 
as rivalling marble in its elegance. The gevlo- 
gy of the Neck isa study for the naturalist, 
and its minerals are also worthy of observa- 
tion. <A noticeable variety of foliated black mica 
o curs here, associated with feldspar and foliated 
hornblende. Crystals of hornblende also occur 


densities, and some 
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A rare and fine blue variety of sodaiite was 
found near the Almshouse, recently, by mem- 
bers of the Institute. There is, in fact, more 
of interest in this department upon the Neck 
and the Islands off our harbor than in all other 
parts of our territory. 


NORTH FIELDS. 

When Lyford, Conant, Endicott, Higginson, 
and other fathers of the town first settled here, 
and named the place Salem because of the 
heavenly peace enjoyed in it, they found but 
feeble remains of the Indian tribe which had 
improved the hunting grounds and _fishing- 
The Naumkeags, once, doubtless, a 
considerable people, had been reduced by the 
recent plague to a few unhappy families. And 
these original Native Americans extended a 
glad welcome to the Puritan immigrants, who 
could and did protect them agaist the hostili- 
ty of stronger tribes. 

In 1614, just before the settlement, when 
the renowned Capt. John Smith coasted along 
this bay, he found, he said, ‘‘a multitude of 
people’? at Agawam, but a less number at 
Naumkeag; but we are justified in inferring 
frum his language that a large number of In- 
dians resided at this puint. And all the prob- 
abilities favor this inference. Rev. John Hig- 
ginson remembered in his old age that when 
he came to Salem with his father, the Rev. 
Francis Higginson, of the First Church, in 
1629, there was an oid Indian woman here 
named squaw Sachem, and one of her sons 
named Sagamore George, who also rejoiced in 
the triphcate names of *‘Winnapurkitt,”’ 
‘‘George Rumney Marsh,’’ and ‘*Nu Nose.’’ 
These two were interesting personages in our 
history. Squaw Sachem was relict of Nane- 
pashemet, who had been chief of the Naum- 
keags in their better days. It is supposed 
that this chief frequently resided in some part 
ot North Salem, in accordance with the inter- 
esting testimony of Higginson, who says that 
‘tye Indian towne of Wigwams was on ye 
North side of ye North River, not far from 


places. 


“these parts. 


Simondes.’’ Nanepashemet was killed about | 






























1619, ina fort, on the summit of Castle Hill, 
near the Mill Pond. Two years after his 
death, (in 1621) Mr. Mourt, a traveller from 
Plymouth, visited this vicinity, and mentions 
a fort ‘seated on top of an bill,’’ and adds, 
*there Nanepashemet was killed, none dwell- 
ing in it since the time of his death.’ The 
annalist of Salem = surmises that Castle Hill is 
here referred to, and it is not improbable. 
Sagamore George, sun of the Naumkeag chief, 
succeeded to his father’s position, and claimed 
all the land between our North 
Mystic River. 


River and the 
his descendants 
that the Indian deed of our town was obtained 
in 1686. 


It was from 


We have mentioned that North Salem was 
probably a favorite resort of the Indians of 
In 1680, Wim. Dixy, of Beverly, 
testified that when he came to Salem, in 1629, 
the new settlers were “kindly entertained [by 
the natives,} * * * 


Indians had a 


and the English and 
field in common in to- 
Wood's state- 


ment that the settlers had, at an early date, 


fenced 
gether.”? As we know from 
taken farms in North Salem, we may hence in- 
fer that there this pleasant instance of frater- 
nity was exhibited. Indeed we could readily 
accept the supposition, even were there no ev- 
idence to confirm it, that this portion of our 
territory was the Indian’s favorite haunt. In 
its wild and native aspect it: doubtless present- 
ed peculiar attractions to the child of nature, 
Its diversified surface of hill and dale, was 
made picturesque by an exuberant growth of 
the forest. The woods were alive with game, 
and the rivers bounding its two sides and by 
their creeks and inlets cutting the territory in- 
to convenient tongues of land, furnished a 
bountiful supply of fish. This part of our 
city still preserves in a degree its old rural as- 
pect, and there is still many a quiet woodland 
scene within its limits, to remind us of its an- 
cient uses, and of the people who roamed over 
its surface. That the ancient ‘‘Towne of 
Wigwams”’ was located here, tradition assures 
us, and we sec no reason to doubt that it was 































here als» Chat our fathers planted their corn in 
friendly ¢ peration with the Indian in one 
field, and periaps on the same acres which in 
our day, under the skillful culture of Man- 
ning, Ives, Putnam, Lee, and others have 
yielded saeh choice returns of the fruits ot 
peace.al inlustry. 

Some years since Indian remains were found 
new the foot of Baffum street, and Indian im- 
plements, we are t jd. have been found near a 
grove in the vicinity of Cold Spring. 

Fancy prompts the sugsestion that Cold 
Spring mest have been a favorite Indian resort. 
It ist» this day one of the most charming 
spots m our environs, anda familiar retreat 
for the lover of the beautiful in nature. A 
copious, bubbling, refresiing spring,—a wind- 
ing water-course through the valley toward 
the remoter river—hills and fre-h green groves 
on either side —a village in the distance—with 
a background of swelling hills besord—fur- 
nish all the elements of the picturesque, and 
An at- 
tempt is made to embody the features of the 


are all embraced in this fine view. 


scenery in this vicinity in the following stan- 


Zas : 
TO COLD SPRING IN NORTH SALEM. 


O, sweet, refreshing, bubbling fount! 
The tribute of this ancient b LU. 
No human heart can hope to count 


How long has flowed thy generous rill. 


Perchance this aged oak o’er head, 
Now bending as a sheltering friend, 
Once lay an acorn in its bed, 
And sought the strength thy waters lend. 


These pleasant groves on either side; 
This time-wurn inlet of the sea; 

Yon swelling hills that stay the tide; 
All share their life and years with thee. 


Here once the Indian loved to quaf 
Thy cooling bowl, in summer's day; 
To see thy wavelets dance and laugh; 


And watch thy sands in mimic play. 


Yet now, as then,—so long ago— 
Thy tiny fountains flood the brim; 


Thy singing waters seaward go,— 
A vill of praise, a constant hyn. 
Thou art a joy, a gilt divia 
Thy cup o’eiflows tor every lip; 
The timid bird, the thirsty kine, 
Lhe weary traveler, stwop to sip. 
Gush ever forth, thou ancient Spring! 
Refresh, delight, inspire the heart. 
Thou art. indeed, a lowly thing, 
Dut faithful to thy humble part 
As we stand upon Liberty Hill, above the 
Spring, and look out tuwards the North, the 
eye takes in some spots of historic as well as 
Liberty Hill, itself, has its 
history as the common property of the original 


of seenic interest. 


proprietors of North Fields, descended to the 
present generation asa choice local reservation. 
On the right, to the North, is Orne’s Woods, 
and on the opposite side, Leavitt’s Woods, 
a patch of fine oaks surrounded by a smooth 
shaven lawn. Beyond Orne’s Woods is Kern- 
wood, the sightly and beautiful estate of Col. 
F. Peabody, occupying the neck once known 
as Horse Pasture Point, a name more suggestive 
of its practical uses than of its rural features 
and delightful aspects. No other situation 
within our limits perhaps affords as pleasing 
a prospect of our harbor and river scenery. 
Opp ite to Kernwood, is Peters’ Neck, origi- 
nally granted to Hugh Peters, and preserving 
the name of that stern servant of God and the 
Long Parliament, who once possessed it. 
Beyond Kernwood, in the distance, is the 
neck of land projecting into the river, which 


under the name of** Birchwood,”’ or ** Wahyua 
me seh cok,’ as the Indians called it, was 
granted to Gov. Endicott by the General Court 
in 1632, and where he planted the famous 
pear tree now living. It is bounded on the 
South by Waters River. upon which the Dan- 
vers Iron Factory is located, and which was 
known in Colony times as **Cow House River,”’ 
an! by the Indians as ** Soe wam pe ne sett.” It 
is bounded on the North by Crane’s River, run- 
ning up to Danversport, and called by the 
| early settlers, -* Duck River,”’ and by the In- 
dians, ‘* Co nam abs gqitoon cant.”’ Next be- 
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yond, to the North, we see Skelton’s Neck, or 
Danversport, bounded northerly by still anot!.- 
er river,—Porter’s River,—or ** Po nom en 
neuh cant,”’ in the Indian tongue. 

This extensive outlook embraces also that 
noble elevation, Browne's Ilill, in Beverly, 
which is a part of Salem scenery though not 
of its territory. Its southern base lies along 
Woolston’s River, or Essex Branch, called by 
the Indians, ‘* Ork-hus sunt..? From the sum- 
mit of the hill the visitor obtains a prospect of 
the surrounding country of great extent and 
variety, and comparable in heauty and interest 
with the grandest views in New England. 

This hill was once the property of William 
Browne, of Salem, an opulent merchant, and 
of that family whose benefactions to our chur- 
ches and schools, will cacse the memory of 
their name tv be forever cherished. On the 
summit of this grand eminence he erceted a 
spacious and elegant mansion, called ** Browne 
Hall,’ in commemoration of a family reat in 
Lancashire, England. For several years sub- 
sequent to 1750 this airy home was celerated 
for the large hospitality of its owner, and at one 
of the entertainments offered there an ox was 
ryasted whole and served up to the guests, 

To return to Cold Spring. We may men- 
tion that its vicinity is also a favorite haunt of 
the floral tribes; and the botanist gathers 
some of his choicest specimens in the adjoining 
In Leavitt’s Woods we 
find the Soapwort Gentian (Gentiana Sapona- 
ria,) the Erigeron Philadelphicum, and many 
In the 
meadow, near the Spring, we have the Marsh 
Lathyrus (Lathyrus palustris), and Grass Pink 
(Cymbidium pulchellum). Upon the surface of 
a ledge, in another locality, we find a few 
plants of the delicate and tender Corydalis 
glauca, erecting its fragile form and displaying 
its tiny brilliant flowers year after year on 
this one rock, though not found elsewhere 
within a circuit of miles. In the neighbor- 
hood of Kernwood all the flowers of spring 
bloom abundantly, the Hepatica, Blovdroot, 


groves and meadows. 


other plants more common than these. 







































Wind Anemone, Dog's Tooth Violet, ladian 
Turnip, and all the floral train, with such 
flowering shrubs as are familiar in ovr laund- 
scape. 

THE GREAT PASTURE, 

There are certain portions of our territory 
which were held for a long series of years as 
common undivided lands, in the hands of spe- 
cial proprietors, and hence known as Proprieta- 
ries. North Fields were once keld in this way. 
The only rights of this descripti m now re- 
maining, are a few in the Sheep pasture, and 
one in Osborn’s pasture, near Aborn street. 

The tract familiarly known as the Great 
Pasture, came down to the present time in this 
forin, but recently the proprietors have organ- 
ized es a corporation, under an act passed by 
the Legislature in 1855. The Great Pesture 
was anciently of large extent, as its name in- 
dieates, but various portions have been from 
time to time set off, so that only some 350 
acres remained at the time of the incorpora- 
tion, in the hands of a few proprietors. 

The section of territory formerly included in 
the Great Pasture, we regard as one of the 
most interesting tracts within our domain. 
its barren, rocky hills, dotted with a strag- 
gling growth of cedars, savins, and pines, its 
alder swamps, with an occasional clump of 
maples, birches, or oaks, in its luw lands, make 
upan unique landscape, attractive from its 
very wildness and seeming uselessness. There 
is something peculiarly pleasant and attractive 
in its rude, untamed scenery. We confess 
that we delight again and again to toil over its 
rough, swelling hills, to force the difficult way 
through its craggy ravines, clogged with wild 
vegetation, and to leap its frequent brooks. 
And it seems always to have been a favorite 
resort of our town’s people, a8 we judge from 
the familiar names which have long attached 
to its prominent localities. 

The general contour of the Great Pasture is 
that of a series of hill-ranges of greenstone, 
running from N. E. to S. W. with deep ra- 
vines and swamys between. From the higher 





summits of these hills the eye takes in a far- 
sweeping panorama of the surrounding coun- 
The towns of Salem, Danvers, Beverly, 
Marblehead, the promontory of Nahant, Mil- 


try. 


ton Hills, conspicuous objects around Boston, 
the glistening bay from Cape Ann to the 
South Shore, and the high hills of the interior 
country in all directions, are embraced in this 
extensive landscape. 
but 
town, from Castle Hill, Prospect, and Gallows 
Hills, from Forest River Hill and others, de- 


Indeed, not only from 


these summits, also from those nearer 


lightful views of Salem and its suburbs are af- 
forded, sume of which are worthy the pencil of 
the artist. 

The highest Pasture Hill is Lord's Till, now 
private property. It obtains its name from a 
primitive settler who retreated to this distant 
spot to cultivate its unpromising acres, but of 
whose operations no traces now remain. Lord's 
Hill is at the 
Swampseot road with the turnpike. 


situated intersection of the 
The next 
highest is Monument Hill, which adjoins Lord’s 
to the eastward, and is distinguished by a pile 
of stones at its summit. 

Of the swamps in this section, the chief is 
Great Swamp, on the line of the Eastern Rail- 
road, two miles out. Half a century ago it 
contained 55 acres,and wasin a wild, untamed 
condition. During the war of 1812, when 
wood was high in price, it furnished a great 
Its 
owner, Judge Samuel Putnam, permitted per- 
sons who desired to do 80, to remove the sub- 
merged trunks and roots of its ancient forest, 
and large quantities were raised and carried 
away,—the ditching and drainage thus obtained 
being his compensation. Judge Putnam also 
erected a mill at its northern end, the dam 
and sluice-way of which may still be seen, at 
the foot of Pine Hill, on the line of the rail- 
road. The water-power was insufficient for 
the purpose,and the mill was taken down. 
The swamp is now a reclaimed meadow under 
successful cultivation. 


quantity of fuel to our town’s people. 


8 


Long Swamp, mentioned in Bentley's De- | 
































scription of Salem, seems to have occupied the 
low land westward of Great Swamp, toward 
the Turnpike, now the route of the Swampscot 
road. Its waters empty into Great Swamp, 
and both discharge into Forest River around 
Pine Hill. Half a mile nearer Salem, on the 
line of the Eastern Railroad, opposite the Old 
Hosy ital Burying Ground, is what was former- 
ly known as Round Swamp, now a reclaimed 
meadow, whose water-course empties into the 
Mill Pond, by Clay Brook, through Derby's 
Marsh. In the border of Round Swamp, issue 
Cold Spring Brook, Split Rock Spring, and 
Flat Rock Spring, the waters of which join in 
Clay Brook. The latter receives also the wa- 
ters of Acorn Brook, the largest run of water 
remaining in that direction. Acorn Brook 
forme in the sheep pasture, above Mills’s farm, 
crosses the turnpike a quarter of a mile be- 
yond the Toll-house, courses across the Great 
Pasture, and through Round Swamp into Clay 
Brook, and thus into the Mill Pond. Acorn 
Brook receives the springs and drainage of the 
swamps to the east of Lord’s Hill. The wa- 
ters of the pastures nearer town, discharge 
through Frost Fish Brook into the Mill Pond, 


just above the clifls in Stearns’s Pasture, 


opposite Castle Hill. Thus the waters of the 
upper part of the Pasture run into Forest Riv- 
er, and those of the lower part into South Riv- 
er; and near Pine Hill they are separated by 
a narrow neck of land which Dr. Bentley pro- 
posed should be channeled, sv that the waters 
of Great Swamp and that section might be 
brought into Clay Brook and the Mill Pond, 
to increase the mill-power on the South River. 
We are thus minute and particular in de- 
scribing these comparatively trivial things, in 
order that the names anciently applied to these 
localities may not pass out of mind, and have 
been at some trouble to identify the places 
which few or none have cared to remember. 


It has been remarked that the vegetation of 
Salem is remarkably foreign. This peculiarity 
is nowhere more noticeable than in our Great 


Pasture. Wecspecially observe that the Wood 

















Wax (Ginista tinctoria), and the White Weed 
(Crysanthemum), those ‘* wide-wasting pests ”’ 
of our fields, ‘rage unconfined ’’ in this: region 
and paint the landscape with their blossoms, 
in the season of their flowering. Both 
these strangers were perhaps introduced as 
desirable additions to our floral circle, but have 
proved, in the end, most unwelcome visitors. 
Tradition says that the White Weed was first 


cultivated by Gov. Endicott, at his seat at 


, 


‘‘ Birchwoed,”’ er ** Orchard,’’ mentioned in our 


notice of North Salem scenery. Besides these 
exoties, the common Barberry (Berberis vulga- 
ris), and Tree Primrose (Cnothera liennis), 
also foreigners, are abundant in this section of 
our territory. 
exotics, are found in great varicty in the moist 


Our native plants,as well as 


valleys, and on the sunny sides of the Great 
Pastures, and the botanist obtains here an 
ample herbarium of our local flora. 
ular, the brilliant 


In partic- 
and favorite Columbine 
(Aquilegia Canadensis) ‘* makes the wild land- 
scape with its beauty gay’’ in the pleasant 
days of Spring. It seems to have made these 
rude hills its choice dwelling-place, 
‘* Nodding its honey-bells ‘mid pliant grass 
In which the bee, half hid, his time employs ” 
There are many warm, moist, secluded nooks 
in these pastures, where a wonderful variety 
of plants occur in their season; and other 
more rare flowers are found in occasional lveali- 
ties. In Round Swamp, the eye is delighted 
by the dense purple masses of the Willow 
Herb ( Epilobium angustifolium) , and the yellow 
patches of the Touch-me-not, (Impatiens noli 
tangere). In Acorn Brook we find the tiny 
delicate Forget-me-not (Myosotis palustris) , 
overhung by festoons of the feathery Virgin’s 
Bower (Clematis Virginiana) and the rich ver- 
dure of the Roxbury Wax-Work (Celastrus 
scandens). In Blackberry Swamp the curious 


Huttonia inflata, and in the swamp north of 
t I 


Acorn Brook, the elegant and singular Sun 
Dew Near Acorn 
Brook, where it crosses the Turnpike, we gath- 


(Drosera rotundifolia). 


er the beautiful Rhodora Canadensis. 
“Spreading its leafless blooms in a damp novk, 
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of 


To please the desert and the sluggish brook. 
The purple petals, fallen in the pool, 

Make the black water with their beauty gay; 

Here might the red-bird come his plumes to cool, 
And court the flower that cheapens his array.” 

In Concoa-nut Hollow the Blood-root (San- 
guinaria canadensis) blossoms in abundance. 
Coneoa-nut Hollow, so called from a grove of 
concoa-nut trees there, is on the N. W. side of 
Great Swamp. 

One of the spots most delightful to visit, in 
this direction, is a little round meadow of a 
couple of acres, at the head of Great Swamp, 
and a part of it, but separated by the Swamp 
scot road. It is a choice locality for the bota- 
nist and the lover of fine scenery. In it and 
around it, upon the hills and cliffs which beau- 
tify and shelter it, we find a varied and luxuri- 
ant growth of plants which love moist and 
sunny places, and of the trees and shrubs 
which are most pleasing in our local scenery. 
Throughout the season of vegetation it pre- 
sents a succession of our favorite native flow- 
ers. In early spring the brave and beautiful 
Hepatica triloba, the familiar harbinger of the 
vernal year, flecks the hill-side with the abun- 
In mid- 
summer the purple Cymbidium pulchellum peo- 


dance of its bright blue blossoms. 


ples the meadow witha crowd of its showy 
blooms. And in autumn the Fringed Gentian 
( Gentiana crinata) lingers here until the ears 
ly frost, to adorn the spot with its rare beau- 
ty. A numerous company of other plants are 
The Bulbous 


Arethusa (Arethusa bulbosa) has chosen this as 


found in their proper season. 


one of its few haunts within our vicinity. 
The Veined Neottia, or Rattlesnake Plantain 
(neottia pubescens) also, with its rich dark 
leaves and delicate tracery of white veins; the 
splencid Cardinal Flower, (Lobelia cardinalis) 
the Snake Head (Chelone glabra) ; the tiny ira 
grant Mitchella (repens) ; the'fine white Ac- 
tea, the snow-white blooms of the Blood-root, 
and a hundred others, might be added to the 
catalogue of this prolific flower-garden. 

The beautiful evergreens which clothe the 


| surrounding hills, are interspersed wit oaka 
















































































and maples, and various shrubs, which give 
interest to the place and concentrate many ob- 
The 
Lycopodium, or running evergreen of Christ- 
mas time, spreads over the hill-side beneath 
the trees and shrubbery, and occasional patch- 


jects of study within a small compass. 


es of the Tree Pine, or Prince’s Pine, add to 
the infinite variety. 

If we foliow up the little run of water 
which comes down between the hills, we enter 
damp and shady places with a rank growth of 
herbaceous things. Here are moist rocks and 
craggy places, mantled with mosses and lichens 
of a thousand forms of beauty, and thick im- 
penetrable tangles of vines and shrubbery. 

From the summits of the hills extensive 
views are obtained of the landscape towards 
Swampecot and Lynn, as well as on this side ; 
and in the valleys and over the hills to the 
east, towards the Turnpike, we have one of 


the wildest, ruggedest and most romantic re- | 


gions yet remaining uncleared in this part of 
the county. ‘This is the district formerly 
known as the Timber Hills. And if any one 
is desirous of a wild, lonely walk, which will 


enlist all his strength and energy, let us com- | 
mend to him a ramble over this region, from | 


Great Swamp to the floating Bridge. But 
neither dense thickets, nor treacherous swamps, 
nor craggy hills, must deter or alarm the ad- 
venturer. 
THE FOREST RIVER SECTION. 

Attention was early directed to the rich land 
beyond Forest River, now included within the 
limits of Marblehead, and known as Marble- 
head Farms. In 1635, when the energy of 
Hugh Peters had given such an impulse to Sa- 


lem’s prosperity that hopes were entertained | 


that this town might become the capitol, a lot 
of land was selected on this plain and proposed 
as the site of a College. But the ambitious 
purposes of our townsmen were not realized, 
and Boston became the capitol, and Cambridge 
the seatof the College. Overlooking this 
plain is Legg’s Hill, too familiarly known to 
p-rmit description. On its western side are 
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Coy and Deep Ponds, and eastward, a little 
pond or pool, sometimes called Silver Hole. 
Coy and Deep Pords were sold in 1638 to 
Emanuel Downing, for Duck ponds, he having 
brought over from England ‘‘at great charges, 
all things fitting for taking wild fowl by way 
of Duck Coy,”’ and who accordingly obtained 
leave from the General Court to set his traps 
in these ponds. It was ordained that no man 
‘‘should shoote in any gunn within a half mile 
of the ponds, nor use any other means for the 
disturbance of the Fowle there.’’ 

Mr. Downing was a prominent man in Sa- 
lem in his day. He represented the town in 
the General Court for several years. He was 
related to Gov. Winthrop by marriage of his 
sister, and his daughter was second wife of 
Gov. Bradstreet—the last governor which Sa- 
lem ever furnished. He was father of the cel- 
ebrated Sir George Downing, who served as 
ambassador to Holland under both Cromwell 
and Charles 2d. He resided on the premises 
where the old Pickering house now is, in 
Broad street. 

The Coy and Deep ponds are in the direc- 
tion of that narrow strip of Salem ‘territory, 
wedge-shaped, which, separating the towns of 
Swampscot and Marblehead, runs down to 
Phillips’s Beach. Through this gore of land, 

,and by way of Coy and Deep Ponds, it was 
proposed by Gen. Glover and others, soon af- 
| ter the Revolution, to cut a canal, in order to 
avoid doubling Marblehead Point in stormy 
weather! This project was seriously urged 
even later than this, and was favorably regard- 
_ed by Dr. Bentley. 
| Eastward of Legg’s Hill, on the Marblehead 
| side of Forest River, occur those curious hol- 
| lows in the surface of the earth, popularly 
| known as ‘‘Dungeons,’’ and by the Geologist 
|termed Diluvial Depressions. There are a 
dozen or more of them on the river border of 
that great diluvial plain of sand and gravel. 
| The largest is about 300 feet in diameter, and 
40 or 50 feet in depth. Seen from the mver, 
| this curious tract has the appearance of being 


























rounded up into steep hills, unusually smooth 
andregular in outline. 
appear as great circular cavities scooped out as 
if by a giant’s hand. There are also several 
of these depressions to the westward and south- 
ward of Legg’s Hill. Deep Pond occupies one 
of them, being of small circumference, but 28 
feet in depth. 


From the plain they 
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| blocks of -ice. 


Why the cavities were called ‘‘Dungeons”’ | 


we cannot imagine, unless it was from the cir- 
cumstance that they sometimes imprison small 
pools of water which collect at the bottom 
from the drainage of their grass-grown sides. 
The geologist considers them to be Diluvial 
Depressions, caused by the action of running 
water, perhaps in combination with the move- 
ment of vast blocks of ice. Similar depres- 
sions and corresponding elevations are common 
in various parts of the State. They are found 


in Barnstable, Plymouth, Hampshire, Frank- | 
In | 


lin, Worcester, and Middlesex counties. 
the town of Truro they are so numerous, that 
Prof. Hitchcock compares the aspect of the 
country to the appearance of a ‘‘chopped sea,’’ 
where the waves dash against each other in 
contrary directions. The hills there are some- 


times 200 feet high, with corresponding cavi- | 


ties. 

Prof. Hitchcock considers that these re- 
markable forms were originated by running 
water, which agency alone could give them 
their peculiar characteristics. 
hardly believe that they are attributable solely 
to the action of water, unless it was poured 
over the surface with a power and a violence 
vastly exceeding anything now witnessed. He 
suggests that ice was also an agent in this 
work; and a fact noticed in the Deerficld mead- 
ows, st‘engthens his supposition. It was no- 
ticed that when these meadows were overflowed 
by the spring floods, blocks of ice remained in 
fixed positions, so that the water eddying about 
among them, formed cavities in the ground 
similar to these, sometimes four or five feet 
deep. ‘Let us suppose (he says) that large 
blocks of ice were arrested by some narrow 
gorge, andas the diluvial waters subsided, 





But he can | 


| ties as deep as we 


they settled down upon the diluvium that had 
accumulated. The current would now_be 
compelled to follow many a devious course 
among the irregular blocks. Its velocity, also, 
would in some places be much increased ; and 
a natural effect would be, that it would wear 
away the gravel and sand around some of the 
They would be gradually un- 
dermined and settle down ; and perhaps cavi- 
now witness, might be 
scooped out.”’ 

These forces, he suggests, operating upon a 
grand scale, caused such hollows as these Dun- 


| geons, which form the most striking feature 





in the Forest River landscape. The theory, 
he admits, is not without difficulties, but it is 
certainly worthy of examination. 

The Forest River was called by the Indians 
Mash ab ¢ quash, and remains of the works 
of that people are still observed in this vicinity. 
The most interesting of these remains of the 
former lords of our soil, is an old Indian Fort, 
the outlines of which are observable on the 
summit of a hill overlooking the Forest River 
Plain. It is the only thing of the kind in 
this vicinity. The hill which the Fort occu- 
pies, stands atthe intersection of the Lynn 
road, with a new cross-road recently built. A 
new school-house stands within a stone’s throw 
of the spot. This small defence was men- 
tioned as an ‘‘old Indian Fort,”’ in the County 
Records, as early as 1658. It is nearly circu- 
lar in form, and about 30 feet in diameter 
within the ditch which surrounded it. 
great curiosity, and well worth a visit. 

Not far from here, halfa mile to the north- 
ward, isa great deposite of shells, marking 
the former seat of Indian habitation. It is at 
the head of Throgmorton’s Cove, which makes 
in from Salem Harbor near the Forest River 
Mills, and is just east of Pine Grove. This 
cove commemorates John Throgmorton, one of 
the early settlers of the town. He came over 
with Roger Williams in the ship Lyon in 
1630, and settled in Salem with his pastor, 
and was granted land here. He had the honor 
of being excommunicated with Williams from 


It isa 
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the Salem Church, and went with him to 


Rhode Island. Throgmorton was one of those 
Hugh Peters wrote, that 
wholly refused to hear the church, denying it 
and all the churches in the Bay to be true 


J , 
of whom 


‘¢these 


ehurches, and, except two, all re-baptized.”’ 
The monstrous heap of half-decayed and 
broken clam shells at Throgmorton’s Cove, 
renders it certain that this charming and se- 
cluded spot was often visited by the Indians as 
a favorite fishing-place, or a sort of aboriginal 
The shells now re- 
main as when cast aside by the Indian fami- 


summer watering-place. 
lies, who must have devoured shell-fish in im- 
mense quantities. Some thirty cords have 
been taken away as manure, but yet a great 
collection remains. Following up the valley 
to the South, in the direction of the Fort, fre- 
quent traces of shell deposites are noticed. 
Fragments of the peculiar kind of stone of 
which Indian arrow-heads were made, are als 
frequently seen. We observe, also, frequent 
rings of Barberry bushes, whose circular mode 
of growth Mr. Gregory* thinks indicates the 
One 
curs on the eastern slope near the summit of 
the great hill behind the 
Factory. 


site of a wigwam. instance of this oc- 
Forest River Lead 


Shells are also observable here in 
Indeed the whole Forest River sec- 


tion abounds in Indian relics, which are turned 


the soil. 
up very frequently by the plow. This great 
plain must have been an Indian roving place 
for many long years. 

Details of Indian life within our limits we 
The few facts which have 
been handed down by tradition and history, 
concerning the tribe located here when our 
fathers arrived, give us no clear and definite 
We only 
obtain an impression that there were a few 


do not possess. 


idea of their numbers or character. 


straggling families, the prey of stronger tribes. 
In earlier times, and probably not long before 
the settlement, we may believe that the Naum- 


*Mr. J. J. H. Gregory, of Marblehead, who has 
given great attention to Indian relics, and is an au- 
thority upon the subject, 


? 
« 





keags were more numerous and perhaps more 
thi 


elicient, 





But as we actually know nothing of 
this, we must leave it to our imaginations, 
when we visit the ancient Indian localities, to 
supply the facts of Indian life, which must 
make up the romance of the spot. 


And as we leave the subject of Indian re- 
inains, we here leave also the topic of this pa- 
per. Our purpose has been to collect briefly, 
and in an off-hand manner, some of the inci- 
dents which group themselves around the chief 
points of our local scenery, when we think of 
their historic associations or their present as- 
Yet we have not attempted to sketch 
fully the history, the scenery, or other matters 


pects. 


of interest connected with either of them.— 
The object has been simply to mention such 
things as would naturally fall into the current 
ofa conversation upon either of the sections 
noticed, and conversation never wholly satisfies 


either the converser or the conversee. 


The civil history of Salem is full of interest, 
and rich in materials illustrative of nearly ev- 
ery social, political, and religious change 
which has occurred in Massachusetts since the 
foundation of the Colony; and this history 
has happily been well preserved in written 
amd printed records. The natural history of 
Salem is also copious and various, and yields 
constant delight and instruction to its stu- 
Nature 
is everywhere rich in facts and phenomena of 


dents, and even its desultory reader. 


the highest and most beautiful] significance ; 
and whenever a Gilbert White or a Miss Coop- 
er records the life of nature, in some quiet, 
unobtrusive town, the whole world is pleased 
and surprised to know that one small spot 
contains so much to wonder at and admire. 
Happily for our neighborhood the Institute ob- 
serves and preserves its natural history; and 
though no one has yet written it ina book 
with that simplicity and grace which mark the 
naturalist of Selbourne, yet we often have de- 
tached portions of it in living speech, in the 
familiar and delightful conversations of the 
first Vice-President of the Institute (Rev. John 
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Inventory of above estate taken 28 June, 
1664, by Jeffry Massey, Thomas Jiggles and 
John to £54 16s. 
Charge of Salem for relief of the widow since 
1656 to 1662, £39, 18s, returned 29, 4 mo, 
1664. 


Lewis Russell) ; and the more we thus hear, 
the more we desire that the whole story may 


thus be told. Pickering, amounting 


ABSTRACTS FROM WILLS, INVENTO- 
RIES, &c., ON FILE IN THE OFFICE OF | 


Grace Sallow 0 6 
CLERK OF COURTS, SALEM, MASS. pate: Eapmeniny Cone. SONG 


om 


Inventory of Grace Sallows taken Jan. 
*64, by Tho’s Hutton, and Tho’s Rootes, 
amount 113, 13, 3; list of debts, 34, 15, 10. 
allowed 29, 4, 1664. 


), 
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Henry Bulloch, 4 mo. 1664. 
Will of Henry Bulloch, ef Salem, dated | 
Dee, 21, 1663, wife Eliz’h, son Tho’s Bul- 
loch, grandchild, John, son of son Henry Bul- 
loch, deceased, and his sister Eliz’h, wife | 
Eliz’h ex’ix. Wm. Flint & Nath’l Felton, | 
overseers. Proved 29, 4, ’64. 
Inventory of above estate taken Jan. 4, 1663, | 
by Thos. Gardner, sr., Nath’! Felton, amount 
99, 15,0, list of debts due to the estate, 23, 2, 
0: debts, 3,0,0,. Allowed 29, 4, 1664, 
Wm. Stewart, 4 mo., 1664. | At Court held 29 Mar. 1664, Eliz’h, relict 
Inventory of estate of Wm. Stewart, amount of George Fraile, appt’d adm’x, mentions that 
39, 3, 11, returned by Sara, relict of dec’d, | he left 1 son and 4 daughters. 
and allowed 29, .4, 1664, and widow appt | List of debts due to estate, 
adm’x. i from ‘* 
Returned 28, 4, 1664. 


R'd White, 4 mo 1664. 
Inventory of estate of R’d White, amount 
2, 14, 0, returned and allowed 30, 4, 1663, 
and widdow Smith appt’d adm’x. 


Geo. Fraile, 4 mo., 1664. 

Inventory of estate of George Fraile of Lynn, 
who deceased 9 of 10 mo. 1663, taken by Thos. 
Houghton, Thos. Putnam, John Putnam, and 

| John Tarbox, amount 184, 14, 0, returned and 
| allowed 29 Mar. 1664. 


12, 


14, 


8. 
9. 


“ec “ec 


6, 
| 7, 
Eliz. Cocherell, 4 mo, 1664. 
Inyentory of estate of Eliz. Cockerell taken 
27 June, 1664, by Jeffrey Massey ond Henry | 
Skerry; amount 102, 02, 0, allowed 28, 4, | 
1664, and Edward Clap, ffrancis Collins and 
Andrew Woodbury appt’d adm’rs. 


Thos. Spooner, 9 mo, 1664. 





Inventory of estate of Thos. Spooner, taken 

15 9 mo, 1664, by Edmond Batter, and Hil- 
yard Very: amount 333, 03, 63, allowed 29 9 
|mo, 1664, and Eliz’h, his widow, appt’d 


Wm, Goose, 4 mo, 1664. adm’x. 











































The Court being informed that Mr. Goose, 
dying many years ago, leaving no will, and no | 
admin. being granted, and that Mrs. Goose is 
distracted and not able to provide for herself. 
The Towne of Salem having been at great ex- | 


pense about her for several years, the Court | 
do grant admin. to the Selectmen of Salem, | 


Nich. Tucker, 9 mo, 1664. 
Inventory of estate of Nicholas Tucker, taken 
and returned by Andrew Tucker. 
John Bartoll, 9 mo., 1664. 


Inventory of estate of John Bartoll taken 
16 November, 1664, Moses Mavericke and Wm. 


they to return an inventory. The Selectmen | Chuz, amount 71 10, 0, allowed 29, 9, ’64, 


being, Wm. Hathorne, Wm. Browne, George 
Corwin, Nath. Prince and Henry Bartholo- 
mew. 


Returned by Dan’l Bartoll who is app’d 
adm’r. 


List of debts amount 64, 18, 5. 
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Jokn Coleman, 4 mo, 1665. 
Inventory of estate of John Coleman; 
amount 8, 12,0. Returned by Peter Duncan. 
List of debts and charges, 7. 10, 3. 
Allowed in Court, 27, 4, 1665. 


Ric’d Windowe, 4 mo., 1665. 

Will of Rich’d Windowe, of Gloucester, 2 
May, 1665, mentions daughter Ann, (Rich’d 
Gedney to have the sword and belt he traineth 
with), (Anthony Bennet, son-in-law, to have 
the great bible which was his father’s), Eliz. 
Bennet his dau. in law. Sarah Davis to have 
his fuwling piece and shot-moulds. Wife 


Bridget, James Travis, app’ts Wm. Haskell, | 


sr., James Stevens and Jacob Davis of Glouces- 

ter, to be overseers. 27, 4, 1665. 
Inventory of above estate amount 211, 19, 6, 

taken by Philip Stanwood, John Davis, and 


Wm. Sargent, 26 4 mo., 1665. 


Proved 


Jno. Slater, 4 mo., 1665. 
Inventory of estate of John Slater, jr., taken 
18 May, 1665, by Wm. Pitt, John Peach, and 
John Codner ; amount 50, 15, 0. 
Capt. George Corwin, and Eliz’h Slater, 
relict of above John, app’d adm’s of his es- 
tate, 27 4 mo, 1665. 


a 
Jona. Witt, 4 mo., 1665. 
Inventory of estate of Jona. Witt, of Lynn, 
«deceased, taken 30 11 mo., 1664, by Oliver 
Parchis and Thomas; amount 54, 19, 0, al- 
lowed; mentions his father Darian. 
Mary Witt, relict of John, is appt’d adm’x 
27, 4, 1665. 
Rob’t Moulton, 9 mo., 1665. 
Will of Rob’t Moulton, sr., of Salem, dated 
5 Sept. 1665, his wife ex’x ; son Robert, daugh- 
ter Abigaile, son Samuel to enjoy all his land 
within Reading bounds, butting on * Ipswich 
River, 16 acres more or less, dau. Hannah, £20 
in neat cattle when she is married, two young- 
er sons, John and Joseph, two younger daugh- 
ters, Miriam & Mary. 
Witness: Henry Bartholomew, George Gard- 
ner, and Sam’! Gardner. Proved 28, 9, 1665. 
Inventory of above estate taken 3, 8, 1665, 





by Samuel Gardner, Job Swimmerton, es 
amount 294 10 0; a list of debts, 20 12 04, 
allowed 28, 9, 65. 


Andrew Hodges, Mar. 1666. 

Will of Andrew Hodges of Ipswich, dated 
Oct. 11, 1665, mentions his beloved wife, he 
give £5 to the custody of Cambridge for the 
good of some fellow, Henry Bennet £5, Good- 
wife Walden 40s, Mary Quitter 40s, Mr. Cob- 
bit, 40s, cousin Esther Birdly, she to be ad- 
ministrator, and Dea. Thomas Knowlton and 
Theophilus Wilson, overseers. Probated 27, 
1, 1666. 

Inventory of above estate taken 16 Jan., 
1665, by Robert Lord and Jacob Foster, 
| amounting 226, 19—allowed 27 Mar., 1666. 

Rich’d Window, June, 1666. 
Petition of Bridget. widow of Ric’d Win- 
| dow of Gloucester, wherein she mentions that 

she lived with her husband after they were 

married 7 years ; that when he died he left es- 
| tate valued at £212, which were by some per- 
| Son got away from the petitioner that she had 
| nothing to support her, and whereas one James 
| James Stephens, one of the overseers of the 
| will of her husband, confesseth that he (by 
| word of mouth) left her one cow, yet she has 
| not got that either ; therefore she ptition that 
| the Court will see to the case, that the estate 
| may be regularly divided. May 23, 1666. 
| John Farrington, June, 1666. 

Inventory of John Farrington, taken May 
| 14,1666, by John Hathorne and Joseph Jenks, 
| amounting to 243, 6, 6, returned by the wid- 
ow, 27, 4, 1666. 
Humphrey Gilbert, June, 1666. 

| The deposition” Ellen Hathorne, aged 25 yrs, 
| who testifies toa gift to Hannah Gilbert by 
her mother on her death bed. 

The depos. of the wife of Wm. Grave to the 
same. 

The deposition of Eliz’h Hutton to the same, 
and to the giving of the same gift by Hum- 
phrey Gilbert on his sick bed. 
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Edw. Estuich, June, 1666. 
Inventory of Edw. Estuich to be taken June 
1666, by Edmond Batter, Francis Nourse, 
amounting to 70, 03, 00; 
38, 02, 09, returned by Esther, widow, 29, 4 
Ob. 
Elizabeth Estuich, age 14 yrs, 
Sarah Estuich, 12 « 
Hannah Estuich 
Esther Estuich 
Edward Estuich. 
Wm. Trask, 4th mo., 
Will of Wm. 
May 15, 


The ages of Edw. 
Estuich children. 


“ es “ 


7“ 


4“ 


“ 
“ 
1666, Salem. 

Trask, sen., of Salem, dated 
1666, mentions Sarah his wife, sons 


William, John, daughters Sarah, Susan and | 


Mary, grandchildren, £10 apiece. Wn. «| 
John, his sons, to be ex’ors. Proved 28, 4, 
1666. 

Inventory of above estate taken June 15, 
1666, by Ths. Robbins & John Hill, 
ing 364, 0, 0, 
Trask, 24 4 mo., 1666. 

Francis Laurie, June, 1666. 

Will of Francis Laurie of Salem, dated 
Nov. John 
Neale and Mary his wife, Jeremiah, son of 
son-in-law John, Jonathan, son of said John, 
Joseph, son of said John, his five grandchil- 
dren, Jeremiah, John, Jonathan, Joseph and 
Lydia, children of my son-in-law John, and 
Mary Neale, John Neale, his son-in-law, and 
Mary his wife, to be executors. Proved 28 4 
mo., 1666. Witness, Hilyard Veren & Bar- 
tholomew Gedney. An inventory of above 
estate taken June 28, 1666, by Edmond Bat- 
ter and Barthlo Gedney, amount 192, 00, 00, 
returned by John Neale and Mary his wife, 
24 4 mo., 1666. 

Wm. Guttersons, Sept., 1666. 

An inventory of estate of Wm. Gutterson, 
(deceased July 12, 1666,) amounting to £56, 
6,0, returned by Elizabeth Gutterson Sept. 
25, 1666. 

Sam’! Sharps, 9th mo., 1666. 

An inventory of the estate of Samuel Sharps, 

taken June 18, 1664, by John Browne, sen’r 


6. 1665, mentioned his son-in-law, 


Obadiah Antrum, 
amount of debts, | 


? | trum, taken 


1 
amount- | 


returned by William & J’m’e | 


| and Hilly ard Veren amount -In debt 20, 


00, 00, returned 27 6, 1666. 


Nov., 1666. 
An Inventory of the estate of Obadiah An- 
Nov. 29. 1666, by John Neale, 
| John Pickering and Giles Corey, amounting 
| 332, 18, 00; debt, 36, 0, 0, returned by Mar- 
| tha, widow of Obadiah, and she is appt’d 
| adm’x, 29 9, 1666. 
Benj. Hermayes, Nov.. 1666. 

Inventory of estate of Benj. Hermayes’ es- 
tate, taken at the request of Widow Estich, 
26 9 mo., 1666, by George Gardner & Francis 
| Nurse, amount £14. 

Deposition of Francis Nurse, aged about 45 
| years, sworn in Court, 29, 9, 1666. 


Thos. James, 9th mo., 1666. 

An inventory of the estate of Thomas James 
taken 20 September 1666, by Machael Shaflin 
| and Nathaniel Felton, amount 122 09 06; 
| Del its, 9, 12,03, returned Jeremiah Meach- 
um, admr., 28 4, 1666. 


Eliz. Scudder, 9th mo., 1666. 

An Inventory of the estate of Eliz. Scudder, 
widdow, taken by Henry Bartholomew & Hill- 
yar Veren, a’nt 337 6, debt, 10 12 9, re- 
turned 29 9, ’66. 

Ric. Johnson, 9 mo., 1666. 

Will of Rie’d Johnson of Lynn, dated 20 
Aug., 1666, sons Daniel, Samuel, daughters 
Abigail Collins & Elizabeth Tolman, appts. 
his wife sole extx. app’ts Tho. Laughton, 
James Axey, and Andrew Mansfield, over- 
seers. Proved 27, 9, 1666. 

Inventory of above estate taken 18 7 mo., 
1666, by Thos. Laughton, James Axey, Henry 
Collins, amount 368 17 6; debts 22 0 0. 
Allowed 27, 9, 1666. 

Ralph Tompkins, Nov. 1666. 

Inventory of Estate of Ralph Tompkins, of 
Salem, taken 12, 9, 1666, by Thomas Gardner, 
and John Kitchen, amount 20190; debts, 


5 0 0, allowed, and administration given to 
John, son of the deceased, the land to be to the 
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said John, and after the debts are paid the rest 
to go to Mary the daughter of John Foster. 
Deposition of Ann Small, aged abont 50 
years. Do. do. Edward do. aged 40 years, 
‘‘sayth yt In ye day of discorce wtt Ralph 
Tomkins did heare him seauerall times say that 
itt was his will yt Mary foster should have 
his kow andall his houshould goods. After his 
decese in regard she Had ben such a good nurs 
ynto him for said Hee she Has don more for 


would Have don.”’ | 

Samuel Aborne, aged 52 years, saith the 
substance of above. | 

Nathaniel Felton, aged 50 years, saith the | 
same also. 

Rob’t Lemon, June, 1667. 

Will of Rob’t Lemon, dated August 2, 1665, 

mentions wife Mary, daughters Sary, Hannah, | 


Mary, Matthew. Mentions debts which are | 
due to Thomas Sallows, Richard Sallows, Mary 
Sallows. Proved 25 4 mo., ’67. Mary, the 
widow, appointed administratrix. 

Inventory of above estate taken 3d 2d mo, 
1667, by Hilliard Veren, Thos. Rootes. Amt. 
£241 7, 0; debts, £9, 12, 0. Allowed 25 
4 mo., 1667. 

Roger Hascoll, 4 mo., 1667. 
Will of Roger Hascoll, dated 27 of May, 


1667, mentions wife Elizabeth, son-in-law, 


William Dodge, three youngest sons, Roger, 
Joseph and Samuell, daughters Hannah and 
Sarah, sons, Mark, William, John, sister Jane, 
son Josiah, daughter Elizabeth, 2 Brothers, 
William and Mark Haskall. Witness, Thomas 
Pickson and John Hill. Proved 26, 4, ’67. 
Wife Elizabeth, Executrix. 

Inventory of above estate taken 11 June, 
1667, by John Rayment, Hugh Woodberry, | 
John Dodge; amount £616, 18, 00: allowed 
in Court 25, 4, 67. 


Arthur Saundin, 4 mo. 1667. 
Inventory of estate of Arthur Sandin taken | 
April 8, 1667 by Moses Maverick, George Cor- 
win, Samuel Ward; amount 248, 13, 02: 


debts 120, 9,11. Allowed 25, 4, ’67. | 


mee and my poore wife than any body else | *6 


Alexander Seers, 4 mo., 1667. 


Inventory of the estate of Alexander Seers 
taken June 7. 1667, by Hilliard Veren, Thos. 
Rootes ; am’t 133, 14; debts 71, 15,06; al- 
lowed 25, 4, 67. 


Thos. Read, 4 mo., 1667. 

Inventory of Thos. Read’s estate taken 5 of 
April, 1667, by Jno. Neale, Edmond Batter ; 
amount 87 07; debts 17. Allowed 25 4 mo, 
67. 

Joseph Pope, June, 1667. 

Willof J seph Pope, dated Sept. 10th, 1666, 
mentions wife Gertrude Pope, executrix, two 
eldest sons, Joseph and Benjamin Pope, two 
youngest sons, Enos and Samuell, daughter 


Damaris Buffum, Hannah Pope; brothers 


| George and Richard, Joseph Gardner and Sam- 
| uell Shatok the elder, are appointed overseers. 


Allowed 27, 4, 1667. 
Jona. Brown, Nov. 1667. 


Inventory of estate of Jona. Brown, taken 
16th April, 1667, by Hillyard Veren, Samuell 
Gardner; amount, 68, 08, 08; allowed 28 
July 1667. 

List of debts 240, 0,044; allowed and an 
order of Court to pay 5 shillings to the pound, 
dated 27, 9, 1667. 

Account between James Allen and Jona. 
Brown. Account between John Brown, sen’r, 
and Jona. Brown. Petition of John Brown 
sen’r, for the Court to appoint some person to 
decide what proportion to be paid on the debts 


| of estate of Jona. Brown and his agreement to 


pay the same. 


These presents witness that whereas there 
was twentie and nine hogsheads of tobacco 
shipped upon the John’s adventure in Virginia, 


| in March, 1666, Richard Greene being master 
| of the said vessel, and as tebaccos were con- 


signed for the accompt of mr. Abraham 
Browne, Edmond Downs and company.— 


| Signed Jonathan Brown, dated seventeenth 


Nov. 1666. 


eee 
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Power of attorney from Jas Allen to Hill- | occasions will not permit me to Come into I 
yard Veren to prosecute a debt against Est. of committ all to yorself, 
Jona. Brown, deceased. who Am yor Loving friend And Brother in Cht, 
Boston, Novemb’r Ist, 1667. JOHN HULL. 
Mr. John Brown, Senior : A guaranty from Jona. Brown to Robert Al- 
I sometime since Aquainted that att the fre- |len, of Choptank, in province of Maryland, 
quent And Earnest request of yo’r Sonn John- | that he will pay for three thousand nine hun- 
athan Brown, Pretending to me Extreme ne- | dred sixty-two pounds of tobacco, purchased of 
cessity, I lent him and by his desires Paid for | Allen by his father, John Brown. 
him severall sums of monies and English Goods | Dated 13 of July, 1666. 
at mony Price, to the value of thirty-four Signed JONA BROWN. 
Pound, fifteen shillings & 7d, of weh 1 ree’d | Nath’l Green, aged about 39 years, deposeth,, 
but eleven pound fifteen shilling & he promised &e., 16, 8 mo., 1667. 
me money ina very short space, butt fayled | Rich’d Green, aged about 39 years, deposeth, 
off Performin. I never had any- dealings be- &c., 16, 8 mo., 1667. 
fore to oblige me to do that favor, but only 
with respect to yor self as his father and my pa ee 
serv’t Jerimie Damer as his Beother I-intreat| “= “B™*ty © goods of Thos. Randall, de- 
ceased, taken 20th Nov., 1667, by Moses May- 
ericke and Erasmus James; Amt £690. Al- 
lowed 26 9, 67. 


| 





Thos. Randall, 9th mo., 1667. 


you to undertake the Consideration of this my 
debt, & also the managem’t thereof, that iff it 
my be I might have the whole, though I give 
you what by me you desire, or iff not the Samuel Sharpe, Nov., 1667. 

whole, then what Proportion is in equity due. | Whereas there was a Letter of Administra-- 
I Committ all unto you being well satisfied both | tion granted to Nathaniel Sharpe by the County 
in your and yor wifes desire that right may be 
done. I wrote to you three months Ago; my | 





cerning the Estate left by his mother lately de- 
letter is with yor wife, for it seemeth you were | ceased, wherein ye Division of ye said Estate 
newly gone to sea, wherein is tee Acct weh | | am mg the Children was ordered by ye said 
have again here also transcribed out of my | Court be left to themselves to be agreed upon, 
booke. and ye said agreement to- be presented to the 
Mr. Johnathan Browne is d’r Contr Cr. | next County Court held at Salem in November 
1666, May 81, yyy ey & - 1665, Juty Teh, | © be Confirmed, These are to Certify, that it is 
. dune t. Te mong lent, i 300 ne berry ree’d, | joyntly and unanimously agreed amongst them 
money or Virginia 5 all, that ye said Nathaniel Sharpe, . Adminis- 
To Ben} _ —_ | ——e — trator aforesaid, shall have a double portion of 
23 Of 1. ye said Estate, the Remainder to be equally di- 
vided between the rest of the Children, now 
wittnes our hands, this 29 of November, 1667. 
Agreement allowed 26 9 mo., 1667. 
NATHANIELL SHARPE, 
THOMAS JEGGELLS, 
the marke P of CHRISTOPHER PHELPS, 
JOHN MORTON, 
the marke H of HANNAH SHARPE. 


Court, held at Ipswich in September last, con- 
| 


34157 

L hope 1 need not say any more to Prevail 
with you to do this business for me, for far as 
as it Conserneth both as reling to what must be 
done in Cort or any other wayes. If you or 
any other coneerned do scruple the Truth o! 
my acct I shall be ready when called thereunto 
to give my oath that It is as 1 have presented 
it to A penny; and If yor self please to call at 
my house I supose 1 have yorsonns hand for Geo. Wheeler, 4th mo., 1668. 
most part off it. Salem being a place that my! An Inventory of the estate of George Wheel- 
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er taken May 28th, 1668, by Anthony Somer- | 
by and William Titeomb, Amount 29 1 0.— | 


Allowed At Salem 304, ’68. Administration 
granted to Susanna, wife of the deceased. 
John Perkins, 4th mo., 1608. 

An inventory of the estate of John Perkins, 
taken at Topsfield June 12th, 1668, by Fran- 
cis Peabody and Edmon Town, amount 48 15 0. 
Allowed at Salem 30 4, 68. Administration 
granted to Deborah, wife of the deceased. 


Robert Andrews, 4th mo., 1668. 


An Inventory of the estate of Robert An- | 


drews, Sen’r, of Rowley village, taken by 
Francis Peabody, Isask Commings, Sen’r, and 
Edinon Townes, Amount 728 40. Allowed 1 
5, 68. 


drews, wife of the deceased. 


on 


Thomas Brackett, 4th mo., 1668. 


An inventory of the estate of 
Brackett, taken by Edmond Batter 
1 5, 1668, Amount 32 00 6. 
lem, 15 mo., 1658. 


Thomas 


Allowed at Sa- 
Administration granted 
to Thomas Brackett, father of the deceased— 
the estate.is to be to the use of said Thomas 
Brackett and of Alce his now wife. 


Thomas Dill, 4th mo., 1668. 

An inventory of the estate of Thomas Dill, 
late of Marblehead, taken 2 July, 1668, by 
Christopher Lattemer, Amount 113 10 00. 
Allowed at Salem 30 4, ’68. 


tholomew Gedney and Richard Dill, adminis- 
trators, and is allowed. 


Phiip Knight, 9th mo., 1668. 


An inventory of the estate of Phillip Knight 
taken by John Putnam and Thomas Fuller, 
Amount 106 18 0. 


Administration granted to Grace An- | 


The above In- | 
ventory was sent into the court by Mr. Bar- | 


Allowed 23 9 mo-, 1668. | 


| Win. Walton, 9th mo., 1668. 


An inventory of the estate of William Wal- 
ton, late of Marblehead, Taken 23 November, 
1668, by John Peach, Sen’rand Samuel Ward, 
Amount 287 10 6. Allowed 27th 9 mo., 1668. 
Administration granted to Elizabeth, relict of 
the deceased. 

Timothy Robinson, 11th mo., 1668. 

An inventory of the estate of Timothy Rob- 
inson, taken 29th June, 1668, by Thomas 
Robbins and Richard Croad, Amount 134 4 
00. Allowed 26 11 mo., 1668. Admuinistra- 
| tion granted to the widow. The house and 
ground to be security for the child’s portion, 
the rest to the widdow. 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| 


Christopher Linsey, 4th mo., 1669. 
Will of Christopher Linsey of Lynn, dated 
April 2d, 1669, and probated 29 4 mo., men- 
tions son Eliazer, John, daug. Nahomie, Wid- 
| dow. Witnesses, Joseph Wardwell, Andrew 
Mansfield. Codicill dated April 2nd, 1669. 
mentions son 


Eliazer, Executor, to which is 
added an agreement of the children John, Elia- 
zr and Nahomie Lynsey, that the estate is to 


be divided equally between them, dated 19th 
2 mo., 1669. Also the Inventory of the estate 
of Christopher Linsey, who died the 11th 
April, 1669, taken 12th April, 1669, by Jo- 
/seph Wardwell, Andrew Mansfield, Walliam 


Bassett. 
Wm. Walton, 4th mo., 1669. 


A 2nd Inventory of the estate of William 
| Walton of Marblehead, taken June 25th, 1669, 
| by John Peach, sen’r, Sam’l Ward, Am’t 20 
| 00 00. 
| A 3d Inventory of the estate of William 
| Walton of Marblehead, taken June 29, 1669, 
by Moses Maverick & Samuel Ward, Amt 8 
| 00 00. 


Administration granted to Margery, relict of | 
said Phillip. The eldest son is about 26 years 
old, Philip, the 2d, about 23 years old, Re- | 


Wm. Whitteredge, 4th mo-, 1669. 
At the Court held at Ipswich the 28 April, 


becea, the 3d, about 17 years old, Eliza, the | 1669, William Whiteridge dyeing intestate and 


4th, about 13 years old, Mary, the 5th, about | administration being formerly granted unto 
11 years old. 


| Thomas Whiteridge, and an inventory of the 
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estate being brought into this court, which falls 
short of paying the debts a great deale and more 
debts still appearing, The Court orders that all 
William Whitteredge’s creditors shall within 
one month make their debts to be instantly due, 
to the clerk of the court or else be excluded 
from any after claim, notice in writing to be 
set upat Salemand ye Ipswich meeting houses. 


Wm. Whilteredge, 4th mo,, 1669. 

An Inventory of William Whitteredge de- 
ceased, (prysed by us the 16th of December, 
1668,) who departed this life the 9th of Deec., 
1669. Amount 841310, Allowed 28 June, 
1569; presented by Thomas Whitteredge, son 
of the deceased. 

A List of debts due from the above estate 
amount 111 137. 

The above said estate appearing to be less 
than the Creditt, Ordered by the Court at Sa- 
lem, 2 July, 1669, that the sum of 15 shillings 
on the pound be paid each creditor. 

The Testimony of Neienabed Foster, Jr., 
Taken June 28th, 1669. 

The Testimony of Elizabeth Foster, Taken | 
June 28th, 1669. 

The Deposition of John Choat, aged about | 
40 years, taken June 28th, 1669. 


Sam’l Archard, 4th, 1669. 

At a County Court held at Salem 30th, 4th 
mo., 1668, Susanna Archard and Samuel Arch- 
ard. Administrators of the estate of Samuel 
Archard, decd, brought an inventory of the es- | 
tate amounting to 1763 6, the estate being 
debtor 295 14 2, the widows thirds of the 
housing and land being £39, the rest of the 
estate is 137 36, and will pay the debts at 
the rate of 24d per pound; and there being an 
order of Ipswich Court to signify that all Cred- 
itors should come in to make there just debts 
appear at or before this court at Salem, which | 
order was posted up at the meeting house in 
Salem, and after the debts were proved it was 
ordered that the sum of 24d on each pound , 
proved be paid, provided and it is to be under- | 


good that at the widows decease her third of, 





the estate be divided paoportionally among the 
creditors, 

At Court at Salem, 24th, 4th mo., 1669, 
Samuel Archer Sen’r dying intestate and there 
being administration on the estate granted to 
Susanna, the relict of sd Archard, and to Sam- 
uel Archard, his son, who were to bring an 
Inventory of the said estate to the next court 
at Ipswich, March, °67-"68, which Inventory 
showes that the Debts exceed the value of the 
estate therefore it is ordered that by this court 
that Mag’r William Hathorne, Mr. William 
Browne and Hilliard Veren do survey and ex- 
amin all those debts not yet paid. 

Whereas the County Court held at Salem ye 
24,9 mo., 1668, did desire and impower Wil- 
liam Hathorne, William Browne and Hilliard 
Veren to Joyn with and assist the Aministra- 
tors to the estate of Sam’l Archer dee’d, to set- 
tle the estate and pay all the creditors 15 shil- 
ings on the pound, only Mr. Phillip Cromwell 


and George Ropes at the rate of 18 shillings on 


the pound. Approved and Allowed at Court 


| at Salem 29 4 69. 


Deposition of William Odman, aged 35 years, 


| taken 24, 7 mo,, 1668. 


Deposition of George Alley, aged 42 years, 
taken 25, 7 mo, 1668. 

Deposition of Thomas Dow, aged 37 years, 
taken 30, 4, 1669; mentions William Knowl- 
ton and his brother Samuel Knowlon, (Thos. 
Wells?) 

An Account between Samuel Archard and 
William Browne from 12th of 12 mo., 1657, to 
28th of 9 mo, 1663,a balance in favor of 
Browne of 12016 6d. A List of Debts due 
against the estate of Samuel Archard am’t 
195 14 61. 


Jane James, 4th mo., 1669. 

An inventory of the estate of Jane James 
taken by Moses Mavevicke, John Peach and 
Christopher Latamer. Amount 85 0000. It 
is mutually agreed in the court 30,4 mo., 1669, 
by Evasmusi James and Richard Road and 
Hester his wife that the estate left by their 
mother, Jane James deceased, be devided be- 








































the house and 4 acres of 


tween them, to say 
land valued at £40 to Evasmus ? and the house | 
and land at the ferry ground by the pound at 

£40 to Hester, and the 
equally devided between them, also equally | at Salfm 2 10 1669. 
sharing the rest of the estate. 


Cow Common 1s £5 





Wm. Woodcock, 9th mo., 1669. 
An Inventory of the estate of Doctor Wil- 
liam Woodcock taken by —— Putnam, 


William Flint, Isack Williams. 
O8 5. 


Amount 107 | 
Allowed 2d, 10 mo., 1669, Adminis- 
tration granted (Hanna the relict) to Eleazer 
Hathorne and Mr. John Corwin. 

At a court held at Salem the 30,10 mo., 
1669, Mr. Eleazer Hathorne and Mr. John 
Corwin, administrators of the estate of Mr. 


William Woodcock dee’d, present that the said | 
estate is Dr. to Capt. George Corwin, Capt. | 
Walter Price, Mr. William Browne sen‘r, Mr. | 


John Gedney sen’r and Mr. Phillip Cromwell. 
John Marsh, 9th mo., 


An Inventory of the estate of John Marsh | 
jr., taken 2d, 10th mo., 1669, by Henry Bar- 
tholomew, George Gardner, Joseph Grafton jr. 
Amount 3000100. Allowed 2d, 10, 1669. 
Administration granted to Sarah, relict of the 
deceased, mentions ye two children, viz,, Sarah 
and Ruth to haye £60 each when they 


at the age of 18 years or at their marriage. 


1669. 


Samuel Symonds, 9th mo., 
Will of Samuel Symonds jr. 


1699. 


er John Emerson, 
pounds. 


also appoint him executor of my estate. 
nesses, James Chute, Daniel Eppes jun. 


Inventory of the above estate, am’t £70 17 
0; mentions money owing in England £95 10s 
Allowed 30, 9, 


7d. Dated 29 Nov., 1669. 


1699. 


arrive 


of Ipswich, 
dated 18 December, 1668, probated 30, 9, 1669. 
1 give unto each of my sisters, viz., wife of my 
brother Daniel Eprs, Martha, wife of my 
brother John Denison, Ruth, wife of my broth- | 
Mary, wife of my brother | 
Peter Duncan, and Pricillia Symonds, eight 
All the rest of my estate I give to 
my Honored Father, Samuel Symonds, and I 
Wit- 








Robert Buffum, November, 1669 
An Inventory of the estate of Robert Buffum, 
taken 15th Nov’r, 1669, by George Gardner, 
John Kitchen. Amount 27019 00. Allowed 
Administration granted 
unto Tamson, relict of the deceased. 

The Testimony of Gertrude Pope, widow, 
| being at ye house of Robert Buffam when he 
| lay on his death bed. Robert Buffam would 
| have me and Elizabeth Kitchen take notice that 
what he had as to his estate he would leve to 

| his wife, for she hel ped to get it and ye children 
| were hers. Signed, Gertrude Pope. 
| The Testimony of Elizabeth Kitchen, (the 
| same in substance as above.) 
1669. 

An Inventory of the estate of Henry Coombs, 

taken I6 September, 1669, by Henry Bartholo 
| mew, Moses Maverick, Hilliard Veren. 


85 5 6. 


Henry Coombs, 9th mo., 


Amount 
Allowed at Salem 2, 10 mo., 1669. 
Administration granted to the oe Pr mentions 
| the children. 


A List of the debte amounting to 57 02 5. 


Sam’l Roberts, 4th mo., 1670. 


An Inventory of the estate of Samuel Rob- 
erts late of Ipswich, dec’d, taken the 21st June, 


1670, by Robert ,» James Chute.— 
| Amount 43 18 9. Allowed at Salem 29, 4, 
| 1670. 


Thomas Day, 4th mo., 1670. 
| An Inventory of Thomas Day. 9,4 mo., 1670, 
by John.Gardner, Richard Prince, Henry Bar- 
| tholemew. Amount 23 7 2. Allowed 29, 4, 
1670. Administration granted unto Mary, ye 
relict of the deceased. 


John Kenney, 9th mo., 1670. 


Will of John Kenney of Salem, dated 
Allowed 30, 9, 1670; mentions, I give A piece 
of twoo year old vantage, well known to John 
Pickman of Salem, to John Flint, grandchild 
to William Flint; 1 give 40 shillings to John 

| Backsteer of Salem; I give 40 shillings to All- 
|exander Gillman of Marblehead; I give the 
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rest of my estate to my beloved wife, Sarah | 
Kenney. [ appoint my friends Henry Barthol- 
omew and John Pickman of Salem overseers. | 
Witnesses, Witliam Flint, William Beale, John | 
— » John Bayley. 


PHILIP ENGL ISH. 


PART SECOND. 


The Prosecution of Philip English and his wife for 
Witcheraft. 


BY GEORGE F. CHEVER. 





In order to give a somewhat clear idea of | 
this prosecution or persecution, we have | 
deemed it best to make it a distinct article 
and cast it into the shape of a second part of 
the Sketch of Philip English. By this means, 
the subject can be disconnected from the ex- 
traneous matter of the text, and be more clear- 
ly and effectually treated. The Salem witch- 
craft persecution is a study, and almost apart 
from the general history of that age; for its | 
causes, existence, continuance and effects seem 
to have been outside the ordinary circle of hu- 
man experience. 


| 
k 
| 
| 
| 


Our endeavor will be to 
give some idea of those causes, as gathered 
from various authorities, together with certain 
documents illustrative of our more particular | 
subject ; and such general observations on the | 
nature of witchcraft, as may appear pertinent, 
and susceptible of proof. 

A belief in witchcraft was no new thing, of 
course, with the men of 1692. From the 
earliest days of history such a belief has haunt- 
ed the minds and souls of men. Witchcraft 
was denounced, indeed, in the Old Testament 
but then the witcheraft of that day is believed 
by some to have been * Fdolatry—the forsaking | 





*It is evident from the Old Testament, that witch- 


craft, sorcery, and the like, were practised by the 
heathen nations, who surrounded the Israelites; 
though this practice among those nations seems to 
have partaken of a religious character—the wor- 
ship of the Devil or false Gods—with peculiar rites 
and ceremonies appertaining thereto. Wizards, 
dreamers, sorcerers, astrologers, magicians, enchant- 
ers, diviners, charmers, soothsayers, consulters with 


| ed of the Devil. 


| the worship of false ones. 


of the true God to worship the false Gods or 


Devils of the Heathens, by whom the Israelites 


were surrounded. <A belief in evil spirits, 
whose habitation is in the air, in deserts, ru- 
ins, and the waste places of the earth, forms a 
part of the creed of about all nations. In the 
days of Moses, deserts were considered the 
dwelling places of devils. The Saviour was led 
up of the spirit into the wilderness to be tempt- 
Whether we construe this as 
a literal wilderness, or desert, or a retirement 
into the solitude of his own mind, wherein to 
examine his own thoughts and reflections, to 
meet and rebuke and conquer all the worldly 


»| questionings and ambitions which could be 


suggested to him, still we see the same belief, 
as in the days of Moses, viz., that the Devil 
inhabited the wilderness, that is, solitude.— 
The two men possessed of the Devil, whom the 
Saviour met in the country of the Gergesenes, 
came out of the tombs, exceeding fierce, and 

were dwellers, no doubt, in those lonely and 
desolate The man, whom he met and 
cured in om country of the Gadarenes, was a 


places. 


| dweller in the tombs and in the mountains. 


The old Magicians retired to places destitute of 
inhabitants, where the Spirits told them those 
things which they should write. Lucian tells 
of a famous Magician who, with his compan- 


| ions, betook themselves into a desert, woody, 


shady region for a conversation with Spirits. 
It is evident that solitudes, deserts and waste 
places were ever believed to be the haunts of 





familiar spirits, false prophets, and necromancers,— 


, | all seem to have been known to the heathen nations, 
| and to be included in the general condemnation of 


the Jewish Law, and as different branches only of 
one crime, viz., the forsaking of the true God for 
See Hale’s ‘‘Modest En- 
quiry into the nature of withcraft,” Chap. 13, for the 
Scripture authorities on this point; and for reference 
to various modern New England cases of witchcraft, 


see Calef’s “‘More Wonders of the Invisible World,” 


and particularly the authorities quoted by Cotton 
Mather in his “Wonders of the Invisible World,” 
also in his ‘‘ Magnala,” Book 7, Chap. 6, and in Up- 


ham'‘s Lectures on Witchcraft. 








to 


Spirits, and of a wide order an lof various de- 
grees; and that those who sought familiar spir- 
its and interceurse with the Devil, or demons, 
went into the solitudes to seek tiem; while the 
possessed of the Devil were often driven into 
those svlitudes, so congenial to the powers 
afflicting them. 

At the time the Pilgrims and Puritans sought 
these shores, the country was a wilderness of 
woods—the ‘* American Desarts,”’ as Cotton 
Mather describes them—and the natives were 
regarded as Heathens, and their Gods Devils. 
Our Fathers ran the parallel with, and were 
pleased to note the resemblance between them- 
selves and the ancient Israelites. As the Jews 
had their Exodus of old, so had our Fathers in 
the latter day. As the heathen surrounded the 
latter, so did the Indians their own little band. 
If the Israelites had the old Canaan, they had 
the new. 
worshipped Deities of the Indians, they beheld 
a resemblance to those of the ancient heathen, 


In the rites and ceremonies and 


who begirt Israel. The Indians were *polythe- 
ists and practicers of witchcraft,as were the old 


Heathen; and in their ‘‘ Hobbamock’’t our Fath- | 


*“They (the Indians inhabiting these parts of 
America) generally acknowledged and worshipped 
many Gods; therefore greatly esteemed and rever- 
enced their priests, powaws, or wizards, who were es- 
teemed as having immediate converse with the Gods.” 
Cotton Mather, History of New England, Book 6, 
p- 52. 

“That the Powaws, by the infernal spirits, often 
killed persons, caused lameness and impotency, as 
well as showed their art in performing things beyond 


hnmane, by diabolick skill; such who have con- | 


versed among them have had no reason to ques- 
tion.” Idem. 


t Hobbamock,—who appears to have been the Devil | 


of the Indians, and far more worshipped when our 
fathers landed in New England, than Avchtan, their 
good God, from whose worship they are said to have 
declined—according tothe priests, chief warriors, 
powahs, and Panieses, (counsellors of the King,) 
often appeared to them in the shape of a man, fawn 
or eagle, but generally of a snake, who gave them 
advice in their difficult undertakings. 


The powahs, (the Indian wizards) according to the 
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ers detected a close resemblance to the Devil of 
the Scriptures. The Indian Powahs prayed to 
Hobbamock for the removal of evils, and the 
common people joined or said” Amen, some- 
times breaking out in songs to him. It has 
been said that the Indians sometimes sacrificed 
even their own children to him. Such scenes 
reminded our Fathers of the old Heathens, and 
strengthened the parallel they drew. This wil- 
derness had been given them of the Lord, as 
was Canaan to the Jews, and as wrested from 
the dominion of the Heathen, and more espe- 
cially of the Devil they served; and whose 
reign, so long undisputed here, was now invaded 
by the Church of Christ. The solitudes which 
he had so long possessed and been worship- 
ped in, were now to resound with the songs of 
Zion—a hateful music to his rebellious ear. 
The strict puritanism of the early settlers. was 
supposed to be peculiarly offensive to him; and 
when witchcraft was discovered in New Eng- 
land, it was thought not strange that the Devil 
should endeavor to afilict a people who most 
hated, him and whom he most hated. At the date 
of 1692 there became mixed with the general be- 


| lief in witchcraft, an awful belief in the darkest 
possible plot of Satan to destroy *Salem and the 


report of the Indians, could make water burn, rocks 
move, trees dance, and change themselves into blaz- 
ing men. What was more marvellous, they could 
burn an old tree to ashes inthe winter, when there 
was not a green leaf in the whole country, put the 
j ashes into water, and take thence a green leaf, 

which you could carry away. They would change 
| adry snake skin into a living saake, to be seen, 
| felt, and heard. 

It is obvious that the Indian powahs of America 
were fully equal, if not superior, to the wizards 
and wonder-workers of the East Indies. 

Cotton Mather says these “Powaws” often em- 
| pleyed their demons to smite their neighbors with 

blindness, lameness, and other mischiefs, and some- 


times to kill them, and sometimes to cure their mal- 
adiés. 

*Cotton Mather, who thought himself, perhaps, 
the champion of the Lord against the sin of witch. 
craft in 1692, thus states what reasons Satan had for 
vexing New England, and especially Salem, with 
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Colony; and, as an incentive to this belief, a 
credence in certain quarters in the fulfilment of 
the grand prophecies of Scripture, which added 
a religious or rather fanatical furor to the ex- 
citement, hard for us to realize, or even imag- 
ine. The Salem Witchcraft stands alone in 
history for the gravity of its illusions and de- 
lusions—having a breadth and depth and sig- 
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belief in witchcraft, nor its punishment origi- 
nated with us, nor even in our Colony; and 
that witchcraft was a crime against which 
statutes had been enacted in England, and 
persons punished for the crime there before 
our fathers enacted laws against it in the Col- 


jony. Various parties had been punished for 


nificancy which were deemed truly appalling at | 


the time, and revealing to our later eyes a host 
of terrible and gloomy and sombre imagina- 
tions, only surpasssed by the mysteries and 
horrors and wonders of the Apocalypse. 

If Salem has had to bear the whole burden 
of the witchcraft tragedy, which first broke out 
at its village (now Danvers) in 162, it 1s be- 
cause that affair is not well understood. Va- 
rious able writers have shown, that neither the 





his arts at that period. “The New Fnglanders are 
a people of God settled in those which were once the 
Devil's territories; and it may easily be supposed 
that the Devil was exceedingly disturbed when he 
perceived such a people here accomplishing the 
promise of old made unto our blessed Jesus, That he 
should have the utmost parts of the earth for his posses- 
sion. There was not a greater uproar among the 
Ephesians when the Gospel was first brought among 


that *crime in the Colony itself, ere the Salem 





the Mischiefs there Endeavored, and since in part 
Conquered, the terrible plague, of Evil Angels, hath 
made its progress into some other places, where some 


| other persons have been in like manner Diabolically 


handled.”—Cotton Mather. Wonders of Invisible 
World—-Article—‘ Enchantments Encountered.” 

It appears that Cotton Mather wrote a work some 
few years before 1692, in which he made mention of 
a few ‘‘Memorable Witchcrafts” committed in New 


| England. The famous Richard Baxter graced the 


second edition of this work with words like these:— 


| “If any are scandalized that New England, a place 


of as serious piety as any I can hear of under Heav- 
en, should be troubled so much with witches, I think 
‘tis no wonder. Where will the Devil show most 
malice but where he is hated and hateth most.” See 
‘‘Enchantments Eneountered.”. New England had 
been looked upon as ‘‘a true Utopia.” Says Mather: 


| —‘*A famous Person returning hence [from N. E.] 


them, than there was among the Powers of the Air 
(after whom the Ephesians walked) when first the | 


silver trumpets of the Gospel here made the joyful 
sound. The Devil thus irritated, immediately tryed 
all sorts of methods to overturn this poor Plantation, 
&c.” Again he says:—‘*We have been advised, by 
some Credible Christians yet alive, that a Malefac- 
factor, accused of Witchcraft as well as Murder, and 
Executed in this place [Boston] more than forty 
years ago, [vhat is before 1653] did then give Notice 
of an horrible PLoT against the Country, by Wircu- 
crart and a foundation of Witcucrart then Laid, 
which if it were not Seasonably Discovered, would prob- 
ably Blow up and pull down all the Churches in the 


Country. And we have now with Horror Seen the | 


Discovey of Such a Witchcraft! An Army of Devils 
is horribly broke in upon the place, [Salem] which 
is the Center, and after a sort, the First-born of our 
English Settlements, and the Houses of the good 
People there, are filled with doleful shrieks of their 
Children and Servants, Tormented by Invisible 


could in a Sermon before the Parliament profess, 
‘I have now been seven years in a country where I never 
saw one man drunk, or heard one oath sworn, or beheld 
one beggar in the streets all the while”’” Men like 
Mather believed that N. E. had degenerated from 


her early standard of purity—that the Devil had 


Hands, with Tortures altogether preternutural, After | 





taken advantage of the fact—would be therefore 
authorized to torment her with all the more fury, 
and that he hated the Colony with all the more mal- 
ice for the past, or the present godliness in it. We 
must therefore read the witchcraft matter, in part, 
through the theological belief of that day. 

*The following order of the Gen’l Court in 1648 
can be found in the Records of Mass., vol. 2, page 
242: 

“The Corte desire the course wch hath bene taken 
in England for discovry of witches, by watching them 
a certaine time. It is ordred, that the best and surest 
way may forthwth be put in practice, to begin this 
night if it may be, being the 18th of the 3d mo., 
and that the husband may be confined to a private 
roome and be also watched.” 

Of this case, Deane-in his Hist, of Scituate says: 


























tragedy began ; and cognizance had been tak- 





en of the offence, even in our own County, long 
before 1692, as we shall in due time prove. 
The Salem tragedy owed its importance in pub- | 
lic estimation to a cause or causes apart from | 
the mere origin of witchcraft in the Colony, 
as we shall endeavor to show ; and the severity | 
of that tragedy, which gave it such a notori- 
ety, was due to a combination of very extraordi- 


nary circumstances, which have given it also 
such a prominence, that all the other witch- 
crafts noted in New England are almost lost in 
the gigantic and deep shadow our Salem affair 
has cast over its history. 

We have quoted from Cotton Mather, (who 
published his work in 1693 by the special com- 
mand of the Governor, and the apprebation of 
Stoughton, the Lieut. Gov.) to show what a | 
belief was prevalent in high quarters at that | 
day. We shall have occasion to quote again 
from Mather as to other causes for the strength 
and severity of the tragedy in 1692: and it 
should be borne in mind that a good part of 
Mather’s work—‘‘Wonders of the Invisible 
World’’—is taken up by a sermon he preached 
in August, 1692, when the delusion was raging, 
and is reproduced with additions in 1693, and | 
published with his trials of the witches in Sa- | 
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“The accused was Margaret Jacob (alias Jones.) 
Winthrop describes her confinement and gives some | 
details of the evidence. The persons who were ap- | 
pointed spies alleged that ‘‘they saw a little child | 
coming in and going out from her repeatedly, and 
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lem, and this by the special command of the 
Governor. His thoughts and his words are thus 


| rendered a part of the official history of the 


times, and represent, we may therefore con- 
clude, the prominent, prevailing belief of that 
day. A somewhat careful perusal of his work 


induces us to believe that our Salem. tragedy 


was especially based upon a religious belief— 
then influential, and we may suppose prevalent 
in the Colony, and exculpates Salem from the 
main burden of the tragedy. It began here, 
but then that was an only accident. The 
same fury might have characterized it, had it 
broken out elsewhere. It was expected and 
dreaded—at least some great work or plot of Sa- 
an—and when it broke out at Salem, it was 
thought a peculiarly appropriate place for the 
first assault of Satan. The public mind—the 
body-politic were prepared for this contagion ; 
which, like the visible plague, might indeed 
break out in one spot, but which found the 
whole community predisposed to the attack. 
These things deserve to be said of the Sa- 


| lem Witchcraft, for many minds perhaps still 
| believe that Salem ought to bear its burden, 
| and that our witchcraft is the *only, as it un- 





*Rev. Mr. Hale, of Beverly, who wrote his work 
(before quoted) in 1697, says, (page 16 17) “Several 


| persons have been charged with and suffered for the 


crime of Witchcraft in the Governments of the Mas- 
sachusetts, New Haven, Stratford or Connecticut 
from the year 1646 to the year 1692.” He further 
| says that the first was a woman of Charlestown in the 


| year 1647 or 8. Mr. Hale himself went to her on 


when they pursued the child, it vanished.” On such | the day of her execution, and with some neighbors, 


testimony the poor woman was condemned and exe- | 


cuted. 

“The first indictment for witchcraft in New England 
was at Hartford, Connecticut, in 1647, when the first 
execution for that offence took place.” The only two 
indictments ir Plymouth Colony were in 1660 and 
1676. In the first of these cases the accuser pub- 
licly retracted her charge. Both cases were dis- 
charged. See Deane. 

Cotton Mather, in his Magnalia, Book 6, Chap 7, 
gives several supposed examples of witchcraft in the 
Colony from 1662 to 1688, and doubtless believed in 
them as genuine, as did the generality of people at 
ithat day. 


who endeavored to bring her to confession and to re- 


| pentance. She denied that she wasa witch to the 


last. Some time after this a Dorchester woman suf- 
fered for the same offence, steadily denying her guilt. 
A Cambridge woman also suffered by the name of 
Kendall, who denied her guilt to the last, and 
the principal accuser of whom was afterwards put 
in prison for adultery. In 1656 another was exe- 


| euted in Boston. Two or three were executed at 


Springfield—one of whom (Hale says) confessed. 
Hale mentions the cases of some four in New Eng- 
land who confessed, but says, ‘‘all others denied it 
unto the death,” (page 20), and farther says:—“But 


‘jt isnot my purpose to give a full relation of all 
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questionably is the most important delusion o 

the Colony. Our Salem Witchcratt will neve 
be forgotten, and never ought to be—as a les- 
son of caution and wisdom for the future; buat 
while its locality has been rendered so noto- 
rious, the causes which produced it should also 
be as well known, that we may not bear any 
burden but that which rightfully belongs to 
us; and the share Salem ought to bear is only 
her common proportion of the ignorance and 
fanaticism of the Colony at that day. It is 
almost a sufficient sorrow that the Salem of 1692 
was the chosen locality, for the deed and the 
place are indissolubly joined together; but 
Salem was not the cause. That lay behind her 
and around her, and the Colony shared with 
her the madness of the hour, and sympathized 
with her, and drew from her trouble and ca- 
lamity fresh lessons of persecution and re- 
proach. If the remainder of the Colony had 
been sane, and Salem only bereft of her reason, 
our old town might bear the burden; but the 
share taken in the matter by the Government, 
the Clergy, the Courts, and the remainder of 
the Colony, proves that our burden is their 
burden — our mistakes their mistakes—our pen- 
itence their penitence—our sorrow and shame 
theirs—theirs also. 


There appears to have been joined to the 
Salem Tragedy a still deeper belief even than 
that of the mere temporary affliction of Salem 
or the Colony by the Devil. If weare to judge 
by Cotton Mather’s sermon preached in August, 
1692, there was a belief then prevalent, that 
the latter days were at hand, and that the sec- 
ond coming of the Lord might be soon ex- 
pected. 


that have suffered for that sin, or of all the particu. 
lars charged upon them, which probably now is im- 
possible, many witnessing viva vce those particulars 
which were not fully recorded.” (page 20). 

By this quotation it would seem that not a few 
persons had suffered in N. E prior to 1692 for witch- 





posed. It will be seen by Hale, that Salem Village 


did not originate the witchcraft persecution, though 


it culminated there. 
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| very far off; and that is the prodigious 
; which the Devil do’s in our Days Prosecute, Yea 
craft, and more, probably, than are generally sup- | 


Phat this may remain in no doubt, we shall 
nake a few quvtativns* from Cotton Mather’s 





*At the witchcraft period of 16)2 it was supposed the 
powers of the Devil acd his angels had been enlarged 
and his chain lengthened. Cotton Mather in August 
of that year preached a discourse, in which be takes as 
his text Rev. 12 chap., 12 verse: ‘Wo to the inhab'- 
ters of the Earth and of the Sea, for the Devil is 
come down untv you, having great wrath, because he 
knoweth that he hath but a short time.” Judging 
from the tenor of this discourse, which is inserted 
with additions in his “Wonders of the Invisible 
World,” Mather supposed that at that day the Devil 
was to have dominion fora time overa wofil and 
sinful world ere his eternal overthrow; that the sec- 
ond coming of the Lord was at hand, and that the 
church after fearful torments (witchcraft and the 
like) was to enter into its promised rest; and that as 
the Lord was about to set up His kingdom, Satan 
would “assay the like for himself with most apish 
imitation.” Mather was suspicious ‘that that there 
will be again an unusual Range of the Devil among 
us a little before the Second Coming of our Lord, 
&c.,” as there was at the first; and says further: 
“The Evening Wolves will be much abroad when we 
are near the Evening of the World.” Mather thought 
that the Church was quite near its Golden Age—the 
thousand years of rest and peace. “Good news for 
the Israel of God, and particularly for His New 
England Israel. If the Devil’s time were above a 
thousand years ago pronounced short, what may we 
suppose it nowin ourtime? Surely we are not a 
Thousand Years distant from those Happy Thousand 
Years of re-t and peace and [which is better] holi- 
ness reserved for the people of God in the latter days; 
and if we are not a Thousand Years yet short of that 
Golden Age, there is cause to think that we are not 
an Hundred, That the blessed Thousand Years are 
not yet begun is abundantly clear from this, We do 
not see the Devil bound. No, the Devil was never 
more let Loose than in our Jays; andit is very much 
that any should imagine otherwise. But the same 
thing that proves the Thousand Years of Prosperity 
fur the Church of God Unper Tae Waote Heaven 
to be not yet Begun, dos also prove that it is not 
Wrath with 


Desolate the World.” Wonders of Invisible World, 
Edition of 1693, pp. 36—7. 


Such extracts might be indefinitely made from 


,|Cotton Mather, and in part explain the furor of the 
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«Wonders of the Invisible World,’’—a work 
published, as we heve said, by the authority 

of the Governor himself, and in 1693, and 
which states (we should judge) the prevalent 
opinion and truth of that day. -If 80, the 
witchcraft which broke out at Salem Village 
was considered by about all the leading minds 
of that day, not as the simple bewitching of a 
few children, but as the first signs and symy- 


toms of the outburst of a great plot of the | 


Devil against the Church of Christ in New 
England,—which plot Cotton Mather (as we 


have stated in a previous note) intimates was | 
Not only | 


foretold some forty years before. 
was this plot so foretold, but the period at 
which it broke out, corresponded near enough 
with the then theological solution of the time 


when the New Heaven was to commence, and | 


the Devil was to make his last, but short strug- 


Men like Cotton Mather 
Lord was then about ‘to set up His Kingdom 


in the most sensible and risid/e manner that 


ever was, and in a manner answering the 
i (page 28) 


Transfiguration on the 
and the Devil was about to set up his kingdom 


Mount,”’ 





witcheraft persecution. Satan's reign had come, bis 
last struggle for dominion upon earth, according to 
the interpretation of the Divines, who lost themselves 
amid the Prophecies of Danic! and the mysteries of 
the Apocalypse, where every word is a mystery; and 
who, by their zealous and misguided belief and ac 
tion upon that belief, increased the flames and the 
fury. 
was to be short, it was to be terrible; and in propor: 


Just in the proportion that the reign of Satan 


tion to the shortness and severity of that reign was 
to be the unsparing zeal and labor and efforts of the 
Ministers to 
Mather therefore called loudly for Rerormation and 


overcome Satan and his emissaries ! 
Extraordinary efforts in the churches to meet this ex- 
traordinsry crisis. 

For the use of Cotton Mather’s work—a very rare 
one—we are under great obligations to Dr. J. A. 
Batchelder and Mr. L. B. Brooks of Salem, in whose 
families a copy has becn inherited from Isaiah Dun- 
ster, grandson of the first President of Harvard 
College. 


believed that the | 


also in imitation. We have seen that the em- 
inent Baxter had thought it reasonable that 
the Devil should bear New England an espe- 
| cial wrath, as beinga place where he was hated 
and hateth 


most. It was thought, too, by 


Mather, and by men like him, that about all 


| the civil and religious evils which had hap- 


pened to New England from its settlement up 
to 1692, were clearly the works of the Devil. 
Says Mather in 1693, ‘I believe there never 
was a poor plantation more pursued by the 
wrath of the Devil, than our poor New Eng- 
land.’’ (page 41.) In addition to this, he be- 
lieved also that the wrath of God was poured 
| out upon the Colony. Mather believed, and 
he so says, that the settlement of the Protes- 
tants and Puritans in New England gave the 
Devil ‘ta Rowsing alarm,’’ for it was an inva- 


| sion of his ancient and hitherto undisputed 
— . : | 
gle for dominion in the world, and his rage | 
é ‘ od 
and wrath to be in accord with his despair. 


dominions, and that therefore he had left no 
stone unturned to undermine this Church of 
Christ and force it out of the Country. He 
then enumerates the various trials of the Col- 
ony—the Indians, theological heresies, blasts 
upon grain, wasting sicknesses, the attempts 
of parties to deprive it of its liberties, Indian 
wars, desolating fires, and losses at sea, (the 
late French war having been more disastrous 
in proportion to the commerce of New Eng- 
land than to any part of the English nation,) 
and finally the Devil in person come down up- 
on it with unheard of wrath—these, all these 
evils Mather sums up as the works of the 
Devil and the wrath of God, (pages 42-3,) 
and we can see by his statements and belief, 
which was,we doubt not, the belief of the 
age, that the great adversary of souls was sus- 
pected of evil against the Colony—was ex- 
pected also, and that perhaps the only ques- 
tion was, when and where? At the date of 
1691-2, the public mind was morbid, and un- 
naturally sensitive. Evil upon evil had fallen 
upon the Colony, and the religious forebodings 
of credulous men, as well as their enthvsi- 
astic expectations, saw both the reign of Satan 
as the cause of evil on the one hand, and the 
»oming Kingdom of God on the other. They 
































themselves were plunged into the mystery en- 
shrouding both, 

Some of those, too, who were accused of 
witchcraft in 1692, confessed that their object 
was to destroy the Church of God in the Col- 
ony, (see Hale’s Modest Enquiry into the Na- 
ture of Witchcraft, page 38) and ti.is confes- 
sion was only a confirmation of the gloomy 
belief in the plot, which Mather informs us of. 
When, moreover, we consider the enormity of 
such a plot, and this confession of it, we shall 
be at no loss to perceive why the witchcraft 
affair at Salem assumed such a fearful interest 
in New England; for not only was it now 
known that that plot was a verity, but it was 


also known where and by whom it was to be | 


consummated. So we perceive that the witch- 
craft at Salem became at once of immense and 
all-exciting interest—was a blow aimed at the 
very heart of the whole Church of Christ in 
New England, and the first development of 
the infernal plan of Satan against the very 
existence of Christianity in the land. It was 
this belief* which gave to our Salem Tragedy 
itsawful and appalling interest and alarm ; 
and unless this fact is adhered to, we lose the 
key which unlocks the mystery. To ascribe 
to Salem the origin of the witchcraft here is a 
mistake, while the fury with which it raged, 





*Cotton Mather says, (and he is evidently sincere 
in the matter, however partial he may be,)—‘‘ Many 
of the persons thus represented (as witches) being 
examined, several of them have been convicted of a 
very damnable Witchcraft. Yea, more than T'wenty 
have Confeszed that they have Signed unto a Book, 
which the Devil showed them, and Engaged in his 
Hellish Design of Bewitching and Ruining our Land.” 
See ‘Wonders of Invisible World”—Article, ‘En- 
chantments Eocountered,” page 6. 


This quotation from Mather is important, as show- r 
ing what was the belief of those in authority, as well | 


as himself and others, as to the importance of the 
witchcraft plot at Salem. It must not be forgotten 
that Mather printed this by the special command of 
the Governor of the State,and by the sanction also of 
Stoughton, the Dep. Gov. 

We could quote further from Mather in support of 
this view, if necessary. 


was owing not to local causes, but general 
ones. The whole Colony was as deeply inter- 
ested in the matter as Salem, and that it even 
occurred here was at the time thought to be 
very natural, as we shall show. 

Cotton Mather states, what was undoubted- 
ly thought a good reason, why Satan should 
have chosen Salem as the place of attack, and 
we shall quote him in the matter. ‘In des- 
| cribing some of the acts of witchcraft, he 
| says,—** We have also seen the Devil’s Firsé 
Batteries upon the town, where the First 
| Church of our Lord in this Colony was gath- 
| ered, producing those distractions which have 
| almost ruined the town,” (pages 51-2). By 
| the emphasis which Mather lays upon the first 
attack upon the first church in the Colony, 
| we can readily see why, in his estimation, as 





in that of others, most probably, Salem was 
the place of all others which the Devil hated 
the most, and with good reason; and why it 
was especially and most fittingly chosen as the 
point of attack. As Cotton Mather believed, 
those in authority* appear then to have be- 
lieved, and so did multitudes of people in the 
Colony. No, the witchcraft trage ly in Salem 
dates back toa cause, far deeper than any 
mere 


local one. It was linked in with prior 
beliefs, with the supposed fulfilment even of 
sacred prophecy, with a particular plot of the 
Devil to ruin and subvert the Church of 
Christ in New England—was supported by 
confessions of thuse accused to that end—and 
as if to make the matter more ominous, it be- 
gan in the family of a Minister of the Gospel— 





PS 
Satan thus showing the strength,the malignity, 
and the wisdom of his attack. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Such, at least, 
seem to be the redections of that day; which, 


*Cal/f states that Sir William Phips, the Gove: nor, 
was a parishioner of Cotton Mather, and it would 
appear that the former was much iafluenced during 
the witchcraft peiiod by the counsel of his Pastor— 
as he sought the advice of the clergy in relation to 
witchcraft, and Cotton Mather was very prominent as 
an adviser, and is said even to have drawn up the 
advice on which the Gov. and his Council acted, 






































if it could not plainly foresee the thing, yet 
thought it knew how to explain it thoroughly 
and satisfactorily at the event ; and doubtless: 
was sincere in its attempt. The true history o! 
the affuirabsolves Salem from bearing the whvle 
burden, and lays it upon the general error and 
mistake of the Colony and of the most learned 
theologians in it. 

We are also to consider that the affair at Sa- 
lem exceeded in all its proportions any and 
all other cases of witchcraft that had ever hap- 
pened before in the Colony. Whatever other 
witchcrafts had occurred previous to this were 
rather of a personal character—were isolated, 
detached cases, in which at times inferior Spirits 
or Demons might be concerned, even at timcs 
trifling Demons, as in the caseat Newbury, (0! 
which we shall presently make mention). This 
case at Salem was of a far different and weight- 
ier character. As the witchcraft at Salem was 
(believed to be) the final great plot of Satan 
for the overthrow of the church in New Eng- 
land, he camein person. It was Satan himself 
who now appeared, and who led in person the 
grand attack. No subordinates were now to 
be trusted; no trifling spirits or demons were 
to play their pranks of malice or mischief. 
These all gave way and retired befure the pres- 
ence of the great Arch-Fiend himself—who was 
im solemn and terrible earnest, as his time was, 
if Seriptare told true, to be short. Svon, full 
soon the adamantine chains might bind him, 
and the bottomless pit receive him. 
Filled too with inextin- 
guishable malice and rage against the Church 
of Christ which had invaded America, and 
thereby gained the land which had been so long 
his own, (for were not the heathen Indians his 
servants?) and hoping to overturn and extin- 
guish that church! or drive it from the soil, and 
89 avoid the doom he feared—for not until the 
earth was the Lord's, could his own days be 
numbered—he, the Arch-Fiend, filled too with 
all the subtlety of ages of unhallowed wisdom, 
and crucl with all the mercilessness of a soul 
to whom evil was~good, was descending in al 
his rageupon the Colony. He came too upcn 


This was 
the fear upon him. 
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the Church of Cl rist, and his purpose was to 
verthrow it, and by and through its own mem- 
b rs.4 Hle came with his promises, which were 
svul-bewildering, and with his book, for his 
followers to sign, that none should be lost to 
him ; and that book was appropriately signed 
in blood. He promised all manner of worldly 
prosperity—the command of time and space— 
vast spiritual power, by which all enemies 
could be put under foot, and tortured and pun- 
ished, and turned even into obedient slaves ; 
and last of all, he brought with him the rites 
and ceremonies of zs church—set up in most 
blasphemous imitation of the true church—and 
with its meetings and baptisms and prayers and 
sacraments of Hell. Over this church—of the 
utmost conceivable blasphemy and wickedness 
—he presided; and worst of all, there were 
found at some of its gatherings, which took 
place in Salem, professed members of Christ's 
Church in S., acknowledging the Devil to be 
their God,praying to him, eating hissacramental 
bread and drinking his bloody wine. This was 
the flower and consummation of witchcraft. 
To torture poor souls with the arts of sorcery 
was an iniquity worthy of death; but what 
indignation and fate were due the professed dis- 
ciples of the Christian Church, who thus in 
silence and secrecy were betraying that church 
to the Devil and their souls to eternal perdition 
—who were bringing a ruin upon the land,the 
extent of which no imagination could even con- 
ceive? Such persons would not fail to be tor- 
mentors of others, whe could defy and deny their 
God and Saviour. Of all criminals these were 
the most dangerous; and unforgiven of God, 
why should they be spared of man? So ran 
the current of that day; and the fact remains, 
that of the twenty-eight condemned to death 
above a third part (Calef, page 233) were mem- 
bers of some of the churches in New England. 
More than half of them were of good conver- 
sation in general, and not onecleared. Nine- 
teen were hanged and one pressed to death. 
(Calef, page 233.) 
We see from history and the inferences de- 
ducible from it, how momentous was the 
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witchcraft affair at Salem, and how bewilder- | determination to destroy them, body and soul— 
ing and exasperating the causes which lie at | and their sudden awaking to the belief that he 


the bottom of it; and if that delusion be fa- 
mous and most extraordinary, it is due not to 
any extraordinary frailty in our Salem people, 


but to a most extraordinary condition of the | 


whole Colony, aggravated too by civil misfor- 
tunes; and that Salem was readily believed by 
about all, when the event came, to be the ap- 
propriate place for the first development of this 
infernal plot of Satan. Ought Salem to bear 
the whole burden? Was not this terrible trag. 
edy, in part at least, thrust upon her? And 
when we consider how sincerely that plot was 
believed in—how horrible beyond all imagina- 
tion its character—how utterly depraved and 
wicked the aiders and abettors of it must have 
appeared to be—how necessary it was to ex- 
tinguish it, that the church should be saved 
and the Devil be foiled—that the rest of the 
church be secured—that it might be prepared 
for the second coming of the Lord—we can 
readily see why the exposure of the plot at 
Salem should have lashed the religious portion 
of the Colony into a fury and madness, which 
must ever be memorable in our local and public 
annals. It was a whirlwind of fanaticism which 
swept the Colony; and all the more terrible, 
as its motive power was the ignorant interpre- 
tation of those great mysteries—the Proph- 
ecies and the Revelations. It was the mystery 
of Iniquity which came upon it, and was mis- 
taken for that of Godliness. 

Surrounded, moreover, as our fathers were, 
with the Indians, who practised witchcraft, 
and whose wizards were so skillful and 
famous, we can readily perceive (with the 
Old Testament bias and leaning of the 
Puritans) how exciting to them was even 
the very subject itself. Fearful of its tenden- 
cies, with the history of the idolatries of old 
Israel before their eyes, anxious themselves not, 
as well as forbidden to err in such a way, and 
fearing always a lapse from the path of right— 
believing that the Satan of old was still around 
them, hating them worse and with greater 
reason than ever he did the Jews, and with a 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 











was to accomplish it by wetchcraft and through 
their own church members—their fears, when 
in ignorance of the means to be employed, 
turned to hatred of the deepest and darkest 
dye when that ignorance became knowledge, 
and the plot became knownand could be guarded 
against. And this supposed knowledge burst 
upon the Colony at once, and all the smothered 
fears and indignation and wrath of the Puri- 
tans against their great adversary and his emis- 
saries exploded, as does the outburst from the 
voleano. Up came the burning indignation 
and molten and glowing rage from the very 
core of the Colony, overwhelming all that was 
fair and beautiful and good in its fiery tide, and 
leaving to history a gloomy, desolate, blackened 
mount of fanaticism, seamed upon its sides 
with a lava, hardly cool enough yet to walk 
upon, and buried in cinders and ashes. 

It may not be unprofitable, as it certainly is 
but justice to Salem, to ascertain what had 
been done about witchcraft in our own coun- 
ty, ere the outburst at Salem itself. For that 
purpose we shall give abstracts of certain cases 
taken from our County Records on file at the 
office of the Clerk of the Courts. 

It appears that as early as 1652, John Brad- 
street was presented at Ipswich ‘for suspition 
of haueing familiarity with the Devil.’? One 
or two of his stories proving false, he was sen- 
tenced toa fine of 20 shillings, ‘‘or else to 
be whipt.’? In November, 1669, Goodwife 
Burt (not of Salem) is accused, by no less 
than eight witnesses in our County Court, of 
divers acts of witchcraft, though no record of 
judgment remains against her. 

In 1660—1 or thereabouts Susannah Martin* 





*The evidence against Susannah Martin is given 
in detail by Cotton Mather in his “Wonders of the 
Invisible World,” (pages 114 to 127). Mather gives 
the evidence, or the bulk of it, in five cases, viz., 
Rev. George Boroughs, Bridget Bishop, Susanna 
Martin, Elizabeth How and Martha Carrier, besides 
some information as to witchcraft matters under the 
head of his Four “Curiosities.” It is very probable 
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of Amesbury was believed to have bewitched 
the wife of Wm. Browne of Salisbury. The 
Church in Salisbury ‘‘appointed a day of hu- 
mility to seek God on her behalfe,’’ so great 
was the extremity. Then the troubles of Mrs. 
Browne ceased, and the Salisbury Church, (in 
consideration that Mrs. B. had seen Goodwife 
Martin no more—had not met her in journey- 
ings, &c.) instead of the day of humiliation gave 
thanks for her Delivrance.’’ (See Vol. Salem 
Witchcraft, Essex Co. Court, page 224.) Some 
thirty years after, this very affair 1s produced 
as evidence against Susannah Martin, when the 
great tragedy of 1692 was claiming its victims, 
and on the strength of this and other evidence | 
she was condemned and executed. 

In 1674 Christopher Brown was examined 
before our County Court on his own report, | 
that he had been trafficking or discoursing with | 
one whom he apprehended to be the Devil— | 
‘‘which came like a Gent in order to his bind- | 
ing himselfe to be a Seruant tohim.’’ On that | 
examination, ‘‘his discourse seeming inconsitt- | 
ent with truth, &c.,’’ the Court gave him “good | 
councell and caution for the present’’, and dis- 
missed him. In 1679—80 the famous case of | 
the Morse family of Newbury* against Abel 
and Caleb Powell occurred, and the evidence 


is on file in our Court Records. The old man, 





that some of the evidence given by Mather cannot 
now be found on our Essex County Court Files, as 
some of the old papers connected with our witchcraft 
trials are missing. Matber’s work itself appears now 
to be a great rarity, almost as great as the original 
Court documents. 

*Cotton Mather evidently had faith in the super- 
naturalism of the ‘‘Newbury” affair, since he says 
in his “Wonders,” page 10, (speaking of the degrees 
of demons) ‘‘who can allow that such trifling De- 
mons as that of Mascon, or those that once infested 
our Newberry, are of so much Grandeur as those 
Demons whose Games are mighty Kingdomes ?” 

We can see by this how much more important was 
considered the game at Salem, where the Devil him- 
self—the Arch-Fiend—was supposed to be personally 
present, and who was believed to be playing for the 
entire subversion of the N. E. Church and the sole 





possession even of this whole Western World ! 


Wm. Morse, and his wife had a grandson, Abel 
Powell, living with them, who appears to have 
been a great rogue, and who threw all Newbury 
into an uproar with hissleight of hand. Wm. 
Morse and his wife detail the wonderful things 
which happened to them in their house, and 
which they thought must have been the works 
of the Devil ; but Caleb Powell, (in Mary Tuck- 
er’s deposition, Page 541—2 Records, Salem 
Witchcraft) broke somewhat of the charm 
of this case by looking in privately at the win- 


| dow of Morse’s house, when the latter was at 
| prayer, and there seeing young Abel flinging a 
| Shoe at the head of his grandfather while at 


prayer—who all the while supposed the Devil 
was tormenting him with such kinds of mis- 
chief. Caleb Powell himself, (the brother) for 
suggesting at first that the mysterious causes 
of those torments might be discovered by as- 
trology or astronomy, was suspected of having 
been concerned in the mischief and was brought 
before the Court, who did not indeed find evi- 
dence enough to condemn him,but yet decided, 
that he had given such ground of suspicion 
that they could not so acquit him, but that he 
should bear his own shame and the costs of the 
prosecution. As for Abel Powell, (the cause) 
the Court decided (March 30, 1680) that they 
‘do not see sufficient to charge further, yet 
find soe much suspition as that he pay the 
charges.”” This case doubtless was rumored 
abroad over the County, magnifying as it went, 
and strengthened perhaps the foundation for 
the superstructure of the witchcraft madness 
of 1692. In 1679—80* we thus see whither 





*Rey. Mr. Hale says (page 21) “about 16 or 17 
years since, (he wrote in 1697, and this brings the 
date about 1680-81,) was accused a woman of New- 
bury, (Essex County) and upon her tryal the Jury 
brought her in guilty. Yet the Governor, Simon 
Bradstreet, Esq., and some of the magistrates re- 
prieved her, being unsatisfyed in the verdict,” and 
upon the grounds that they were not satisfied that a 
spectre, doing mischief in her likeness, should be 
imputed to her person as a ground of guilt, and 
that two single witnesses to different facts were two 
such witnesses as were needed against a person ac- 
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the belief in witheraft was tending. It was 
then really believed that young Powell was a 
wizard, and he was then said to have been 
brought up under one Norwood, whom the 
people believed to have been a student of the 
Black Art. At that day even, though the 
Powells were not convicted, yet the County was 
convinced probably, and the very decision of 
the Court is a verdict in substance, if not in 
form, against witchcraft, its aiders and abet- 
tors. 

In 1680, at the County Court sitting at Sa- 
lem (29th 4th mo.,) Mr. Philip Reade made a 
complaint against Margaret Giffords for ‘‘sus- 
pition of witchcraft,’’ and presented several 
The Court 
thought fit to enjoin the said Margaret to ap- 
pear at the next Court at Ipswich, to answer 
to the complaint, and it is recorded that she 
did not appear at the September term, 1680, 
though then called to answer to the charge. 


papers and evidences against her. 


cused of acapital crime. After her reprieve she 
led a Christian life, and on her death bed denied 
her guilt of witchcraft. 

It is not at all unlikely that the case of the Irish 
woman in Boston, who was condemned before 1692 
for bewitching John Goodwin's children, and who 
was interpreted to condemn herself in her native 
tongue when on trial, and the history of whose case 
was given tothe public by Cotton Mather in the 
year 1689, in his ‘‘Memorable Providences,’ —it is 
not unlikely, we fay, that this case, so publicly 
treated, had its effect upon Salem Village, where 
the tragedy began in the latter part of 1691, as it is 
well known, by the reported bewitching of children, 





Hale says (page 24) “‘they (the children at the vil- | 


lage) were in all things afflicted as bad us John 
Goodwin's children at Boston in the year 1689. 5So 
that he that will read Mr. Mather’s book of Memo- 
rable Providences, page 3, &c., may read part of 
what these children, and afterwards sundry grown 
persons, suffered by the hand of Satan, at Salem 
Village and parts adjacent, Anno 1691-2. Yetthere 
was more in these sufferings than in those at Boston 
by pins invisibly stuck into their flesh, pricking 


with irons (as in part published ina book printed | 


1693, viz., the Wonders of the Invisible World.”) 

The coincidence between the sufferings of the 
Parris children and those of Goodwin’s children, we 
think deserves the notice given above. 














In this case silence may have been taken as 
the tacit confession of guilt, and so strength- 
ened the public belief in the existence and 
guilt of witchcraft. At all events, all these 
cases occurred before the outbreak at Salem 
Village, and clearly show , we think, whither 
the current of public fear and indignation was 
setting, when the Salem witchcraft com- 
menced. 

We now come tothe epochof 1691-92.— 
Early in that year, (1692) the Rev. Sam’l 
Parris* of Salem Village, or Farms, (now Dan- 





*The Rey. Mr. Parris, in whose family this dire- 
ful tragedy at Salem Village commenced, had been 
a settled minister according to Calef—(‘‘ More 
wonders of the Invisible World,” pages 184-5,) for 
some years at the village, was a man of liberal edu- 
cation, who first tried ‘“‘merchandizing” for some- 
time without much success, and then entered the 
ministry. When he had been settled abcut two 
years, he obtained a grant in fee simple from a part 
of the town of the house and land he occupied, and 
which had been allotted by the whole people to the 
ministry. This occasioned great division, both be- 
tween the inhabitants themselves, and between a 
considerable part of them and Mr. Parris himself,— 
‘“‘which divisions,” says Calef, “were but a begin- 
ning or prelude to what immediately followed,” i. e., 
the witchcraft tragedy. 

The people of the village procured the dismissal 
of Mr. Parris therefrom in 1697, though he had in 


| 1694 acknowledged generally his errors (in the share 


he took in the persecution) before the dissenters of 
his church, who, in 1693, had stated their reasons 
for withdrawing from his ministrations, his share in 
the witchcraft matter being their prominent objec- 
tion to him, and though also the elders and messen- 
gers of the churches who met at Salem Village April 
3, 1695, had endeavored to reconcile his parish to him. 
Among these reconcilers, however, were Increase 
and Cotton Mather, whose sympathies were really 
with Mr. Parris. His parish could not, however, be 
reconciled tohim. They charged him with having 
had an ‘‘easy and strong faith and belief” in the 
witchcraft accusations—in being partial in stifling 
some accusations and vigilantly promoting others— 
in the oaths he took against the lives of several, 
swearing that the prisoners with their looks knocked 
down the pretended sufferers—in his going to Mary 
Walcott and Abigail Williams, and directing others 
to them to know who afilicted the people in thejy 
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vers) had two children in his family—one a | 
daughter, Elizabeth Parris, aged 9, and a 
niece, Abigail Williams, aged 11 years—* who 
were distressed with singular distempers.’? A 
physician, who was called in, gave various 
medicines without effect, and being puzzled at 
their symptoms—which consisted of creeping 
into holes, under benches and chairs, putting 
themselves into odd postures, uttering loud out- 
cries,and strange, incoherent and unintelligible 
expressions—being sometimes dumb, and as if 
choked, and complaining of having pins thrust 
into their flesh, &c., &c.—came to the conclu- 
sion and opinion, rather than confess his own 
ignorance, that ‘‘they were under an evil hand.”’ 
This meant that they were bewitched, and the | 
neighbors so understood and believed it. An 
Indian servant in the family and his wife made 
some private experiments, after the Indian 
fashion, to find out the witch. This coming to 
the ears of the children, they are said to have 
at once accused Tituba, the Indian woman, of 
pinching, prickmg and tormenting them, and 
to have complained even that her appearance 
or shape, or apparition, was visible to them and 
tormented them, when she was not visible to 
the spectators. Ann Putnam, a young single 
woman in the neighborhood, was also similarly 
affected. So also was Elizabeth Hubbert or 
Hubbard, a maid living at Dr. Grig’s at the 
village, and who was about 17 years old. So 
also were, not long after, Mary Warren, aged 
about 17, living at John Proctor’s—Mercy 
Lewis, belonging to Thos. Putnam’s family, 
aged about 19—Susannah Sheldon, about 18, 
and Mary Walcott, daughter of Capt. Jon- 


| 





illnesses—thus dealing with them that have a famil- 
iar spirit—in putting his own church in danger by 
his facility in listening to accusatiens—and said 
“that Mr. Paris by these practices and principles 
has been the beginner and procurer of the sorest 
afflictions, not to this village only, but to this whole 
country, that did ever befal them.” See Calef, pages 
121 to 126. 

Mr. Parris had to leave the village, but how far 
he was to be blamed over and above others of his 





age, we do not profess to judge. 





athan Walcott, of the village, aged about 17. 
A few others appear also to have joined the 
hue and cry at or about the same time as the 
last named. 


The first warrants which appear on the Court 
Records are dated Feb’y 29, 1692, and were is- 


sued, one of them against Sarah Good, wife of 


Wm. Good of Salem Village, and the other* 
against Sarah Osborne, wife of Alexander Os- 
borne of Salem Village, and “ Titibe,’’ an In- 
dian servant of Mr. Sam’! Parris of said place, 
(Salem Village) ‘‘for suspition of wichcraft’’ 
by them committed and thereby much injury 
done to Elizabeth Parris, Abagail Williams, 
Anna Putnam and Elizabeth, Hubert, (Hub- 
bard) all of Salem Village, ‘sundry times 
within this two months,”’ and lately also done 
at said Salem Village, &¢. The complaint was 
made by Mrs. Joseph Hutcheson, Thomas Put- 
nam, Edward Putnam and Thomas Preston of 
Salem Village, on behalf of their Majesties, 
and before John Hathorne and Jonathan Cor- 
win, assistants ; who, on hearing the complaint, 
issued their warrants for the arrest of the ac- 
cused parties and their presentation upon the 
Ist of March, at about ten o’clock in the fore- 
noon, at the house of Lieut. Nath’! Ingersalls, 
at the village. Here seems to begin the judi- 
cial cognizance of, and action against witch- 
craft in 1692. 





*Sarah Good is mentioned by herself and as the 
only party accused in one warrant, while in the other 
Sarah Osborne and Tituba are both mentioned. It 
may be that Sarah Good was first accused, and then 
Sarah Osborne and Tituba. In the examination of 
Doreas Hoare for witchcraft, (a copy of which will 
appear in this article) Abigail Williams, one of the 
tormented, said that Mrs. H. was ‘‘the woman that 
she saw first before ever Tituba Indian or any else.” 
Abigail W. was the neice of Rev. Mr. Parris, and 
one of the “original” afflicted ones. Now as she 
charged Mrs. H., on the 2d of May as being the 
original tormentor, it is not unlikely that Mrs. Good 
herself was even accused before Tituba, who histor- 
ically is the first accused. Thus strange and contra- 
dictory were the charges made by some of the ac- 
cusers. 

Calef says Sarah Osborne was ‘‘an old bed-rid wo- 
man, and that both she and Sarah Good were so ill- 
thought of, that the accusation against them was 
the more readily believed. (page 187.) 


[To be Continued.} 




















THE VERY 
BY JONES VERY. 


Continued from Vol. 


FAMILY. 


I, page 116. 


An account of the earliest location of this 


family has been given in the third number of 


the Historical C llections. To that 
would add the following particulars: 


avcount | 
The farm 
of Samuel Very was much larger than that of 
his mother’s, which it adjoined. In the two 
original deeds, now contained in the first Book 
of Records, E find that it was purchased: of 
Richard Way of Dorchester, Suffulk county, in 
1656, and contained more than 170 acres. It 
is described as ‘ten acres which was Joshua 
Verren’s ; also 160 acres on Cedar Pond, which 
Hilliard Verren, late husband of Doreas Ver- 
ren, gave unto his son, Hilliard Verren, in his 
last will and testament. Also one acre of land 
where the house of Phillip Verren formerly 
stood.”? Phillip and Joshua Verren received 
from the town grants of this land in 1634. 
The Verys, Verrens, and other families from 
Salisbury, England, settled in this neighbor- 
Edward or Edmond the 
husband of Bridget Very, also received 
in 1636 of 120 acres on Cedar Pond. One of 
the bounds of Samuel Very’s farm ‘on the east 
and to the south’”’ was a rock called Wigwam 
Rock. This rock is mentioned also on Ed- 


hood. Giles, second 


grants 


mond Batter’s deed, 1652, and was probably | 
’ i 7 | 


the same now called Ship Rock. 


*Samuel Very left the homestead to his 
son *Benjamin, who left it to his eldest son 
4Samuel, who in 1769 gave it to his wife Abai- 
gail (Pepper) andherchildren. In 1793 John, 
George, Amos and William Very sell to Na- 
thaniel Nurse ‘‘all their right to the estate of 
their honored father, Samuel Very, deceased.”’ 
Mary Giles was the last of that name who | 
owned land in the vicinity. She had 
¢laim on the furm where the Danvers 


House now stands, which claim she sold to Mr. ! 


Nurse. She married John Oaks, and lives in 


New Salem. 


After the year 1700 some of Bridget Very's 
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Gold. 
srook, where they also owned about 
70 acres of land. 
level, 


descendants moved farther down on 
thwait’s 
Of this 30 acres were mostly 
and went by the name of **Very’s Plain.’’ 
This Plain extended from and in the rear of 
Boston Road to the 
The late Robert Peele had a 
“oo 


iam 


the burying ground on 
Lynnfield Road. 
sinall map dated 1 on which 
80 bounded and designated. 


this tract is 
The Village bury- 
ing ground, so called, was used before 1732; 
and some of the family were doubtless buried 
there. In 1736 the committee of the proprie- 
and undivided lands, be 
longing to the Village and Ryal side proprie- 
tors, sell to Benjamin Ives twelve acres of land 
on Very’s Plain, ‘reserving always the Village 
burying place so called.’?, In 1734 Benjamin 
and Joseph Very sold to Benjamin Ives 62 


tors of the common 


acres in this vicinity. The saw mill, of which 
mention has been made, was not as there stated 
near the site of Mr. N. Buffum’s mill, 
but on the western side of Very’s Plain, where 
| Tapley’s Brook empties into Goldthwait’s 
| Brouk. The is still to This 
spot in olden time was the scene of much toil, 


James 


dam be seen. 
and of many sports and incidents in alewife 


fishing. Once so noisy and mirthfal, it is now 
wild, secluded, and still. 


hears is the gurgling of the brook over the 


The only sound one 


| fallen stones. 


“Thou, ever joyous rivulet, 
Dost dimple, leap, and prattle yet; 


And sporting with the sands that pave 


The windings of thy silver wave, 
And dancing to thy own wild chime, 
Thou langhest at the lapse of time.” 


The information contained in the following 
Genealogy has been mostly derived from the 
| Register of Deeds, and of Probate; and from 

Church, and Town Records in Salem, and Dan- 
From these sources a full history of the 


vers. 
family from the first can be obtained. 

Bridget Very was born about 1600. Her 
will made 1668, attested 1680. He wr children : 
| Samuel, b 1619, d 1683-4, Mary, Thomas, b 
1626, d 1694. (She also mentions her two’ 





























































aoe by her snail Sand: leaner Giles, bap. 
1640, d 1726, and Jolin Giles, bap. 1645, d 
1709-15. 


She had also two daughters by the 
same, Mehetabel, m John Collens 1658, and 
Remember, m Henry Moses 1659. See a ge- 
nealogy of the Giles family by John A. Vinton.) 
SECOND GENERATION. | 

*3amucl Very, m Alice, dau. of John and 


Frances Wo lice or is. Children: 3Samuel, b 
before 1659, *Thomas, *Jonathan, b 1659, d 
1769, *Joseph, b 1661, d 1663, 3[saac, b 1663, 
3Joseph, b 1664, d 1694, *Hannah, b 1666, 
®Mary, b 1668, *Benjamin, *John, b before 
1659, d 1720, sarah, *Elizabeth, b before 
1659. 

2Mary Very, m 1659 Thomas Cutler of Read- 
ing, who d 1683. Children: Thomas, b 1660, 
(m Elizabeth, 1690. Children : born in Charles- 
town, now Stoneham, *Thomas,b 1691, *Eliz- 
beth, b 1692, d 1713, *Hannah, b 1696, *Mary, 
b 1698, 41703, *2benezer, b 1700, *Ruth, b 
1704, d 1706. *Thomas m Hannah, children: 
*fannah, b 1722, *isther, b 1724,) *Sarah, b 
1666, Ruth, b 1653, *David, b 1670, *Jona- 
than, b 1678. Mary Very m (probably) 2d 
Matthew Smith sen’r 1684. Thomas Cutler 
was one of the earliest settlers of Reading. He | 
is thought by Lilley Eaton, Esq., to have set- | 
tled on the “Old Cutler Place,’’? just within 
the bounds of Stoneham, near the line. 


. 


?Thomas Very was a fisherman, lived in 
Gloucester, m Hannah Giles, d 1683, dau. of 
‘Thomas Gyles, who lived near Beverly Bridge, 
in Salem. Children: *Ephraim b 1651, *Han- 
nah, b 1652, *Bridget, b 1653, *Thomas, b | 
1656, *Abigail, b 1661, Samuel, b 1659, *Eli- 
za, b 1665, *Edward, b 1662, *Francis, b 1667. 
Of these, *Hannah Bartholomew Foster. 
Children: *Bartholomew, b 1670, *John, b 
1673, *Phomas, b 1676, “Samuel, b 1678, *Ed- 
ward, b 1681. Abigail, m 
This is as far as I trace the descendants of 
*Mary end *Phomas Very. 


m 


Ralph Andrews. 


THIRD GENERATION. 
3Samuel Very, son of *Samuel and Alice 
Wovdice, dafter 1734, mariner, m Abigail. | 
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|of James, son of John, 1636. 





Two sons, *Samuel, Jr., b 1683, husbandman, 





4John, m Abigail—one son, ‘Samuel, b 1718, 
mariner, lived in Osgood’s Lane, Bridge Street, 
m Susannah Page, 1742, one son, ‘John, b 
1748. 

*Thomas Very, son of *Samuel and Alice 
Woodice, m Elizabeth Proctor, 1681. Chil- 
dren : *?homas, b 1681, *Elizabeth, bap. 1704. 
Dismissed from the First Church in Salem, to 
forma church at the middle precinct in 8. 
Danvers, 1713. Before this time the family 
must have gone three or four miles through 
the wilderness to meeting. ‘Jonathan, b 
1704, m Elizabeth Nourse, 1747, *Joseph, bap. 
1704, m Sarah Twist 1719, *Alice, bap. 1704, 
m Jonathan King, 1726. 


sJonathan Very, son of *Samuel and Alice 


| Woodice, cordwainer, m Mary Symonds, 1718. 


She was the dau. of James Symonds, son 
Children : 
*Mary,m Symonds, *Abigail, m Cook, dau. 
m Pratt. (Children: ‘Joseph, *Susannah,) 
*Elizabeth m Cheever, *Martha, m Pickman, 
*Bethiah, m Archer, ‘Jonathan, Jr. (See 4th 
gen.) 

‘isaac Very, son of *Samuel and Alice 
Woodice, m Mary, 1717. 

SJoseph ‘Very, son of *Samuel and Alice 
Woodice. Inan old leger of Philip English, 
1683, I find mention of Joseph Very and his 
brother Samuel, as bringing in wood for sale 
from their father’s farm. 

‘}lannah Very, dau. of *Samuel and Alice 
Woodice, m William Beans, 1695. 

‘Mary Very, dau. of *Samuel and Alice 


Woodice, m Jonathan Marsh, 1697. (He was 


| the son of Zachariah Marsh and Mary Silsbee, 


m 1664. Zachariah was the son of John and 
Susannah, of Salem, 1637, members of Ist 


| Church in 1639.) Children: ‘Jonathan, ‘Jo- 


seph, *Samuel, *Mary. 

*Benjamin Very, son of "Samuel and Alice 
Woodice, lived upon the homestead. He pe- 
titioned for, and gave towards the building of 
the first meeting-house at the middle precinct, 
in Danvers, 1710, m Jemima Newhall of Lynn, 
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1698, (dau. of Joseph Newhall, b 1658, son 
of Thomas and Elizabeth N.) Her mother 
was Susannah Farrar, dau. of Thomas Far- 
rar, who came to Lynn 1639. See Memoir of 
the Farrar Family Gen., Reg. 1852.  Chil- 
dren : ‘Samuel, b 1699, bap. 1704, *Ruth bap. 
1704, *Joseph, bap. 1704, *Benjamin, bap. 
1704, d 1785, *Jemima, bap. 1710, *Kezia, 
bap. 1714, *Ephraim, bap. 1714, ‘Isaac, b 
1714, bap. 1716, 41778, at Sandy Hook, in 
the army, *Daniel, (see 4th gen.) 

sJohn Very, son of *Samuel and Alice Wood- 
ice, m Hannah. Lived on Very’s Plain. 
ministered on his father’s estate. Children: 
*John, weaver, lived on the Plain, *Hannah, 
m James Giles, Jr., bap. 1718, fisherman, 
1740, son of James, the second son of that 
name of Eleazer Giles, bap. 1630, d 1726, and 
Elizabeth Bishop, b 1056, d 1732, dau. of 
James Bishop of N. Haven, Lieut. Gov. of 
Con. (The gravestone of James Giles, the 
first son of Eleazer, of which an account has 
been given, proves not to be the only one in 
New England, so early erected to a child. A 
correspondent of the Essex Institute, from Dor- 
chester, Mr. Samuel Blake, writes that there 
are four gravestones in that place, which were 
erected to children before 1680, and one as early 
as 1644.) *Abigail, *Desire, (see 4th Gen.) 

®Sarah Very, dau. of *Samnel and Alice 
Woodice, m lst James Cooke of Boston, mar- 
iner, m 2d, Stover. 

Elizabeth Very, dau. of *Samuel and Alice 
Woodice, m John Nurse. 


FOURTH GENERATION. 


‘Jonathan Very, Jr., son of *Jonathan Very 
and Mary Symonds. Livedin St. Peter’s St., 
near the corner of Church St., teamster, d 
aged about 78. His house taken down a year 
before the great fire of 1859, m Dec’m 19th, 
1745, Elizabeth Bickford, sister of Eben Bick- 
ford. Children : *Elizabeth, b 1747, *Jona- 
than, b 1748, ‘Jonathan, b 175-, ‘James, b 
1752, *Nathaniel, b 175-, *Samuel, b 1759, d 
1832, *Sarah, b 1762, * James, b 1763, *Abi- 
gail, b 1766. (See 5th gen.) 





Ad- | 





| ‘Samuel Very, son of ?Benjamin Very and 
+ Jemima Newhall. Lived on the homestead, 
' husbandman, m Ist, 
*George, Revolutionary Soldier, John, m 2d 


Two sons: 





| Abigail Pepper of Lynn, two sons: *\mos, 
| *William. (See 5th gen.) 

*Ruth Very, dau. of ‘Benjamin and Jemima, 
m Caleb Wallis, 1728. 

‘Joseph Very, son of *Bnejamin and Jemi- 
| a, shoresman, lived on the Mainst., in Salem, 
}m Ruth Foster, dau. of John Foster, 1724. 
| Children: *Joseph, b May 17, 1725, *Nathan, 
b Feb. 16, 1726, ‘Ruth, b Oct. 18, 1728, d Oct. 
| 10, 1786, “James, b Feb. 16, 1730, settled in 
| Norton, ‘Mary, b Nov. 29, 1732, m 
| Shepard, *Eunice, b Dec. 23, 1734, d July 6, 
| 1757, *Patience, b Jan. 16, 1736. m Stephen 
| Goldthwaite of Northbridge, *Thomas, b June 
7 1739. Joseph Very and Ruth sold their 
house in Salem in 1736, and went to reside in 
Mendon, Mass. Joseph Very d Jan’y 24, 1743, 
Ruth d Feb. 23, 1767. (See 5th gen.) 

*Benjamin Very, son of *Benjamin and Je- 
mima, m Rebecca Boice, 1733. 
Plain. 





Lived on the 
He was a Revolutionary Soldier. One 
dau.: m John Richards, fisherman. 

‘Jemima Very, dau. of *Benjamin and Je- 
mima, m Joseph King, 1736. She was dis- 
missed from the First Church in Salem to form 
achurchat the middle precinct in Danvers, 1710. 

‘Isaac Very, son of *Benjamin and Jemima, 
m Elizabeth Giles, 1736. She was born 1715, 
d 1779, dau. of Samuel Giles, b 1694, and Su- 
sannah Palfrey, m 1719, youngest dau, of 
Walter P., sailmaker, grandson of Peter Pal- 
frey, 1629. See His. Col., vol. 1, p 186. Sam- 
uel Giles was the son of Eleazer G. (son of 
Bridget Giles and Edward) and Elizaneth 
Bishop, m 1677. Children: ‘James, *Eliza- 
beth, “Hannah, *Daniel, died young, ‘Isaac, 
b 1745, d 1831, *Benjamin, ‘Isaiah, *Sarah, 
‘Jacob, d 1797, ‘Samuel, died young, *Samuel, 
b1755,d 1824, *Daniel, died in some for- 
(See 5th gen.) 

*Daniel Very, son of *Benjamin and Jemima, 
a Revolutionary soldier. 


eign land. 
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‘John Very, son of *John Very and Hannah, 
weaver, lived, on Very’s Plain, m Elizabeth, 
Children: *John, b 1748, d 1772, *Daniel, b 
1750, *Ssamuel, b 1751, *Jonathan, b 1753, 
* David, b 1755, *Sarah, b 1757, ‘ilannah, b 
1758, ‘Benjamin, b 1760, d 1797, *Joseph, 
1762, *Elizabeth, 1764, *Eunice, b 1768, 
*Jumes, 1770, (See 5th gen.) 

FIFTH GENERATION. 

*Jonathan Very, son of *Jonathan jr. and 
Elizabeth, b 175-, shoresman, lived in St. Pe- 
ters st. 


*Elizabeth Very, dau. of *Jonathan jr. and 


Elizabeth, m Benjamin Cox jr., children, *Eliz- | 


abeth, ‘Benjamin, m Sarah Smith, children: 
TEliza, 7Benjamin jr., physician, 7Sarah, 7Me- 
hetabel, "Francis, 7Mary Ann, 7Edward 8. 
*Samuel Very, son of *Jonathan jr. and Eliz- 
abeth, m lst Abigail Crowninshield, children: 
¢Jonathan, m Susan Peabody, 1811, *JohnC., 


mariner, m Mary Dwyer, 1812, (children: | 
75amuel,shipmaster, m SarahW.McKey,’Edw‘d | 





m , Baptist Clergyman, drowned in 1852 
at Blomadon, Nova Scotia, with Prof. Chip- 
man, Prof. of Geology at Wolfville Academy.) 
John C. Very was a passenger in the ship 


Margaret of Salem, which was wrecked at sea | 


on the 21st of May, 1810, on its passage from 
Naples to Salem. Fifteen persons were saved 
in her long boat and brought into Marblehead 
by Capt, Richard Pedrick. But he, with thirty 
others were Jeft on the wreck. Of these only 
three, Capt. Henry Larcom of Beverly, E. A. 
Irvine and Mr. Very, were finally **saved and 
restored to their families as from the dead,’’ 
after forty days of great suffering and danger, 
twenty-three of which were passed in a small, 
leaky boat after leaying the wreek. (See Sa- 
lem Gazette, June, July and August, 1810.) 
Abigail, m Theodore Eames, Teacher and 
Counsellor in Salem and New York. ‘Samuel, 
m Alice Palmer, 1804. ‘Samuel m 2d —— 
Rantoul, one son, ‘Samuel R. Samuel m 3d 


6 


one son, ’N. Augusius, Associate Editor of the 





Salem Gazette, ‘Mary Ann, m Joseph Gomes. 
SSarah Very, dau. of *Jonathan jr. and Eliz- 
abeth, m James Odell, b 1761, d 1834, chil- 
dren; ‘Thomas, ‘James, *Sarah, Eliza, *Ben- 
jamin. 
‘James Very, son of *Jonathan jr and Eliza- 
| beth, m Ist Palfrey, children: ‘Mary, m 
Ebenezer Stodder, *Eliza, m William Peele, 
‘James. *Jamesm 2d Abigail Brooks (Grant), 
children: ‘James, b 1805, d 1830, in Cabenda, 
Africa, ‘Eveline, m Andrew Waters, *Nathan- 
iel, m Eliza Ann Kimball, *Abigail, m William 
Hill, one dau., 7Abigail. 
*Abigail Very, dau. of *Jonathan jr. and 
Elizabeth, m Samuel Dowst, children: *Samu- 
Batchelder, 





el, *Richard, *Abigail, m 
, > oO > 
€Slizabeth. 





‘William Very, son of *Samuel Very and 
Abigail Pepper of Lynn, m Sarah Moulton, 
1784. Lived on the Old Boston Road. Chil- 
dren: William, *Abiguil, ‘Sarah, *Mary, *Han- 
nah, *lhomas. 
| Amos Very, son of *Samuel and Abigail. 
Lived on the Lynnfield Road; m Sarah Leathe, 
1790, children: *Samuel, *Susan. 

‘Nathan Verry, son of ‘Joseph Very and Ruth 
Foster, b Feb. 16th, 1726, d Oct. Ist, 1800, 
| furmer,m Ist Beriah Thayer of Mendon, Mass., d 

1757, children: *Abigail, b Feb. 10th, 1754, d 
| June 28th, 1757, *Ruth, b Oct. 29th, 1755, 
/d June 10, 1757. m 2d Sarah Scott, children: 
Sally, b Oct. 29, 1767, m Caleb Allen of Men- 
don, farmer, d Dec. 28, 1785, ‘Nathan, b Feb. 
25, 1769, (see 6th gen.) ‘Abigail, b Feb. 14th, 
1771,d April, 1852, m Simon Whipple of 
Smithfield, farmer, ¢Patience, b June 10, 1774, 
d Oct. 23, 1827, m Richard George of Wren- 
tham, Mass , Counsellor. 

>James Verry,son of *Joseph Very and Ruth 
Foster, b Feb. 16, 1730,settled in Norton,Mags. 
| dabout 1795, m Coddington? son, *Wil- 

liam, d aged about 50, m , children: 7Wil- 











Martha Cheever, children: *Eliza, m John Felt, | liam Coddington, b about 1810, 7Caroline, m 
one son, "John V. ‘Nathaniel, m Esther | Whipple of Fall River, physician, 7Rosa- 
Ward, ‘Harriet, ‘Martha, m Nathaniel Horton, | lind, m Pierce, "Hannah, d aged 18. About 






























1845 William C. Very sold the homestead and 
with his mother and two sisters and their fami- 
lies went to Illlnois. 


Giles, shipmaster, lived in May st., b 1745, d 
1831, m Ist Mrs. Knapp, one son, *Isaac Very, 
(who m Ist Twist, son, 7Daniel T. Very. 
2d Margaret Townsend, children: 7Albert, 
TIsaac.) *Isaac m 2d Margaret Brown, chil- 
dren: ‘Jacob, *Margaret, b in Charlton, m 
Harwood. m 3d Rachel Jones of Charl- 
ton, Mass., children: *Rachel, b in Charlton, 
m William Robinson, *Sarah, b in Charlton, m 
Hazelton, (children: 7Caroline, 7Samuel,) 
¢Nathaniel, b in Charlton, merchant, Charles- 
ton, S. C., afterwards in New York, m 
Witherbee, one son, 7Julian C. Very, b 1834, 
d 1856, *Nancy, m Richard Manning, one dau., 
™Nancy, *Jones, b in Spencer, Mass., 1790, d 
1824, m 1813 Lydia Very, (see 6th gen.) m 
4th Harwood, children, ‘Benjamin, Ma- 
ry, ‘Abraham, m Hannah Ingalls, (children: 
TAbraham A., Isaac.) 

‘Sarah Very, daughter of ‘Isaac Very and 
Elizabeth, m Ist Aberdeen, 2d Edward 
Smothers, children: *Sarah, *Daniel. 

‘Jacob Very, d 1797, shipmaster, son of 
*Isaac and Elizabeth, children: ‘Jacob, *Eliza- 
beth, *Martha, 

‘Samuel Very, shipmaster and merchant. 
Lived corner of Essex and Boston sts. 
‘Isaac and Elizabeth, m Ist Hannah Putney, 
1776, (dau. of Jonathan Putney and Sarah 
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Son of | 





children: ‘Jonathan, b 1750, d 1814, (m_ 1773 


| Elizabeth Newhall, d 1833) lived in Charlton, 
| Mass., Stephen, m Hepzibah Larrabee, ¢Han- 
Isaac Very, son of *Isaac Very and Elizabeth | 


nah, married 1776 *Samuel Very, ®Martha, d 
died unm., Sarah, m Samuel Goodell. 6Jona- 
| than Putney and Elizabeth and their son, Amos, 
| were buried on their farm in Charlton. 

®Joseph Very, son of *John Very and Eliza- 
| beth, bap. 1773, m Ist Abigail Phillips, 1763, 
one son, Ephraim, shipmaster, b 1765, d 1805, 
(m Abigail Rowles, b 1766, d 1832, children: 
’Ephraim, 7Joseph, b 1792, died in Eastport, 
Me., 7Samuel, 7John,) (see 7th gen.) *Joseph, 
m 2d Lydia Twist, children: 6Hannah, b 1787, 
6Lydia, 6Joseph, bap. 1785, ®William, bap. 
1785, Samuel, bap. 1785. 

‘Benjamin Very, son of *John and Elizabeth, 
shipmaster, lived at Ryal Side, Beverly, m 
Mary Corning, children: 6Jonathan, b 1786, 
6Benjamin, b 1791, Robert Smith, b 1793, 
6James, b 1796. His widow m 





Cleaves. 
SIXTH AND SEVENTH GENERATIONS. 

6Jones Very, shipmaster,lived corner of Essex 
and Boston sts., son of *Isaac Very and Rachel 
Jones, b 1790, d 1824, m 6Lydia Very, (dau. 
of ‘Samuel Very and Hannah Putney,) 1813, 
children: 7Jones, b 1813, 7Washington. Cler- 
gyman and Teacher, b 1815,d 1853,m Martha 
N. Leach, 1851, (children: *Franklin, b 1852, 
®Martha W., b 1853, d 1855,) 7Franklin, b 
| 1818, d 1822, 7Horace, b 1820, d 1820, 7Frances 
| Eliza, b 1821, "Lydia Louisa Ann, b 1823. 











Very, dau. of *John Very. Jonathan Putney | 6Hannah Very, dau. of ‘Samuel Very and 
was grandson of John Putney, who m Judith | Hannah Putney, m Isaac Shreve of Alexandria, 
Cook, 1662; and who in 1673 received a grant | D.C., children: 7Samuel V., shipmaster, m Ist 
of land of 30 acres in Danvers, where the road | Sarah Price, m2d Mary More, ’Rebecca, m John 
from Lowell st. meets the Newburyport Turn- | Calef,’Hannah, m Eben N. Price, 7Isaac, m Mar- 
pike, then called Pudney’s Road.) children: | garet Curran, 7Benjamin, m Elizabeth Shan- 
*Hannah, b 1781, *Samuel, b 1784, *James, b | non, 7Louisa, m Henry Osborne. 

1789, lost in the U. S. vessel Wasp, ‘Lydia, b | 6Lydia Very, dau. of ‘Samuel Very and Han- 
1792, ‘Fanny, b 1795, SLouisa, b 1798, m 2d! nah Putney, m ®Jones Very, son of *Isaac 
Lydia Clough, 1799, children; ¢William Gray, 

b 1800, d 1830, ‘Henry, b 1804, ‘Francis, b| Samuel Very,son of *Samuel Very and Han- 
1807, Eliza Gray, b 1809, (see 6th gen.) nah,m Hannah Le Roy, children: 7Samuel, 

‘Sarah Very, dau. of *John Very and Eliza- | TLydia, 7 Louisa. 


beth, bap. 1777, m Jonathan Putney, d 1786, | 6Fanny Very, dau. of *Samuel and Hannah, 


Very and Rachel, children: (see above.) 
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m James Macomber, children: "James Gregg, | Thompson, d Oct. 6, 1834, children: 7Foster 
"Prances, ’Emma. Live in Utica, N. Y. Verry, d Oct. 27, 1789, farmer; lives in Black- 
6William Gray Very, son of *Samuel Very, | Stone, (see below,) "Sally, b Aug. 4, 1791, d 
ind Lydia Clough, m Elizabeth Warden, dau. May 21, 1840, "Nancy, b July 4, 1793, m Otis 
if John Warden, one dau., "Elizabeth, m John Mason of Cumberland, R. 1., merchant, 7Abi- 
Niles. gail, b July 7, 1796, lives in Blackstone, 
6Henry Very, son of *Samuel Very and Lydia “Hannah, b Oct. 1, 1798, "Nathan jr., b May 
Clough, m Elizabeth Brockwell, lives in Hart- 24, 1801, merchant, d June 10, 1828, m Nancy 
ford, Conn., children: 7William, 7Anna B., | George Ballon of Cumberland, R. I., children: 
7Edwin, 7 Alice, "Louisa. |*Nathan G., b June 27, 1824, m Mary B. 
6Francis Very, son of Samuel and Lydia, m | Vaughn of Bristol, R. I., children: *Julia C., 
lst Mary Melborne, one son, ’Sylvester; m 2d b Jan., 1850, *Nathan G., b July, 1857, 
Caroline Wakefield, children: 7James H., 7Re- *George F., b July 14, 1827, Counsellor, Wor- 
becea, 7Franklin D. | cester, Mass.,m Martha M., dau. of Griffith 
TJohn Very, son of 6Ephraim Very and Abi- James of Milford Haven, South Wales, (I 
gail Rowles, d 1858, m Ist Harriet Nye, chil- 2m indebted to George F. Verry, Esq., for my 
dren: *Harriet, m Bowe, *Ephraim, | #ccount of the descendants of *Joseph and Ruth 
*John, *Joseph; m 2d Holt, one son, Verry. This branch of the family spell the 
8Samuel. name with two r’s, a change which took place 
6Hannah Very, dau. of ‘Joseph and Lydia fter their removal from Salem.) ‘Samuel, b 
Twist, m Eben Dale, children: *Lydia, m John June 29, 1804,m Annie Gaskill of Mendon, 
Huse, "Hannah, m —— Fuller, "Joseph, m Farmer, Blackstone, children: *Sarah B., b 
Frye. Feb. 6, 1831, m John H. Crane, Worcester, 
: . a Ledis Baker, ®*Samuel Philemon, b Nov. 13, 1835, d 
Pe ga of *Joseph and Lydia, m | Sept. Ist, 1838, *Marianna, b March 29, 1839, 
6 Joseph Ve f 8g , 1 Lvdi 8’ Abbie Frances, b June 21, 1841, *Ellen Ma- 
oseph Very, Bon of meosepa ang Nye, ™ | via, b Dec. 9, 1845, *Martha Elizabeth, b July 
Mary Dempsey, children: "Daniel, b 1812, 7Jo- | 16, 1851, 7James, b July 15, 1807, d Feb. 13, 
ay "ae ig ~ tee ; ry 1809, 7Mary Ann, b Dec. 27, 1809, lives in 
’ enry, 0 =i, erley, b 1dc4, Blackstone. 
peg 4 tae ‘ Mir amagy b 1829, "Augustus, b) Roster Verry, son of 6Nathan and Hannah, 
1 a, 5. ¢ *Joueph and Lydia. m | Ech! Holbrook of Uxbridge May 24, 1810, 
ee ae oe and “yaa, ™ | children: *Albert, b in Mendon, July 15, 1812, 
ee ee hoses ge oe d at Northbridge, Dec. 7, 1832, *James, b im 
Sales % ek od egy Mendon, Feb. 27, 1814, Manufacturer, Woon- 
1812, "Samuel, 514, namin, 820. | socket, R. I., m Nancy Nolen, Nov. 27, 1834, 
Daniel Very, grandson of *John Very and | children: *Esther I., b Aug. 19, 1836, d Aug. 
Elizabeth, m Sarah Osborn, children: "Sarah | 10, 1847, *Isadore, b July 10, 1839; *Chloe, b 
O., b 1809, 7Lydia O., b 1812, 7Hannah, b 1814, | in Mendon, March 20, 1816,m 1837 David 
"Harriet, b 1816, "Eliza Ann, b 1819. d 1840, | Wilder, Merchant, Toledo, Ohio, *Sally, b in 
"Benjamin, b 1821, d in Mexico 1845. | Mendon, April 30, 1818, m 1842 William B. 
6 Nathan Verry, d Jan. 31, 1837, son of *Na- Nolen, Franklin, Mass., *Foster jr., b Oct. 30, 
than Verry and Beriah Thayer, m Hannah | 1821, d in Mendon, June 30, 1836. 



































The Old Planters’ 








House. 








Dr. Henry WHEATLAND. | 
Dear Sir: | 
1 esteem it both a privilege and a | 
duty to comply with the request expressed by 
the publishing committee, to revive the recol- 
lection and to give some reminiscences of 
the ancient house associated many years since 
with Roger Conant, and afterward with my an- 
cestor, Gov. Endicott. Verily, in the language 
of that learned archzologist, the lamented 
Lincoln, ‘the first step of civilized man on the 
New Engiand shore is so recent that the out- 
line of his earliest foot print is still uneffaced,”’ 
and we suppose it is known only to a compara- 
tively few that we have still among us ‘the 
great Frame House”’ of the Old Planters, first 
erected at Cape Ann in 1624, which was, after 
the sale of the effects of the Dorchester adven- | 
turers to the now Massachusetts Company, 
taken down and erected at Naumkeag for Gov. 
Endicott’s use soon after his arrival in 1628. 
It is therefore familiar with all the events of 
our entire history from the earliest beginning. 
It is the office of the antiquary simply to sepa- | 
rate facts from the dust of time, and leave them 
to speak for themselves. The above sketch of 
it was engraved substantially from a drawing 
communicated by Geo. A. Ward, Esq., of New | 
York, in a letter to the late Eben. Hathorne, in | 


1827 


representing it as it appeared about 177 

before any alteration in its style of archit. 

ture had taken place. There is an unbrok 

and reliable tradition that this house is th 
identical one referred to in the following 
deposition of Richard Brackenbury, of 20°’ 
Jan’y, 1680-1:—*I understand this company 
of London having bought out the right of the 
Dorchester Marchants in New England, that 
Mr. Endicott had power to take possession of 
their right in New England, which Mr. Endi- 
cott did, and in particular of a house built at 
Cape Ann, which Walter Knight and the rest 


| said they built for the Dorchester men; so I 


was sent with them to Cape Ann Zo pull down 
the house for Mr. Endicott’s use; the which we 
did,’’ and removed it to Salem, where it is still 
standing at the Northerly corner of Washing 
ton and Church streets. This would be th 


| most likely place for the Gov. to have selects 


for his residence, being nearly opposite t 
Meeting House, the whole space at that tii 


| being open, and commanded an unobstruct 


view of that primitive building. 

This ancient house is now an object of gre 
interest to the antiquary, as a sort of ** Sant. 
sima Casa,’ or holy house of Loreto*; tru 





*Eustace’s Classical Tour, Italy, vol. 1, pp. 240, 1,. 
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there is no legend like that, of its being trans- 
ported through the air by angels from Pales- 
tine; but there is better evidence for believing 
it is cveval with the Massachusetts Colony, and 
in fact with the previous Dorchester Company; 
and if we could be induced to examine it, par- 
ticularly what is called by tradition ‘the Gov- 
ernor’s chamler,”’ its old oaken 
timbers, the substantial manner in which it is 
put together, the large knees at the corners 


and notice 


fastened by wooden trunnels, like a ship's be- 
tween decks, the large size of the timbers, the 
coarse style of the finish, tradition aside, we 
should discover 80 many evidences of strength 
and durability that we could have no doubt 
that it was a *‘frame house’’ intended for trans- | 
the cellar 
has been found marked in small nails the let- 


portation. One of the timbers in 
ters 1. E., the initials of the Governor’s name. 
In the opinion of the family of its original pro- 
prietor in Salem, it was framed of English oak 
and sent over with the Dorchester emigrants, 
and that Walter Knight’s testimony had _ ref- 
erence merely to setting it up. 

How long the Governor occupied this house 
is uncertain, for he possessed several others in 
Salem, besides the one at the Orchard farm, 
before he removed to Boston He oc- 
cupied one in Broad Field previous to 11 Feb’y, 


in 1655. 


1642, and in his will he bequeathed to his wife 
**my houses in Salem with ye grounds belong- | 
ing to them, with full power to dispose of them 
as she shall see good.’’ In those days of small 


things is was not as now, the universal prac- 


tice to put deeds upon record. A deed given 
to John Pickering in 1642 of a part of Broad 
Field, ‘lying before the dwelling house late in 
the occupation of Goy. Endicott,’’ was not re- 


corded until 1785, one hundred and forty three 
years afterwards,and many no doubt were never 
recorded. No deed of conveyance of any house 
thus left by Gov. Endicott has been found on 
record. The record of deeds as a means of 
tracing the early ownership of property cannot 
therefore be relied upon, and we should be | 
obliged to relinquish many of our historical | 


convictions should they be submitted to this 





proof. A deed of a few rods of land, without 
any house, from his son Zerubabel, 20th June, 
1677, to Daniel Eppes, ‘+ Scoolemaster,’’ is sup- 
posed to indicate the’ identical spot where this 
house stands, but as it measures only eight feet 
and a half on the main street, which is conjec- 
tured to be the present Washington street, we 
are disinclined to believe it, but only a part of 
the Endicott field, as it was then called. We 
think it quite as likely that the house stood on 
the acre of land, measuring 17 poles North and 
South, conveyed by Zerubabel to his son John, 
9th Aug., 1678, which he conveyed to William 
Browne, jr., both lots bounding South by land 
of John Price. 

The transitions this house has undergone are 
It the earliest 
developement of the Massachusetts Colony, 
which historians have found 


numerous. is associated with 


it 80 corvenient 
to ignore, or at most to gloss over with a mere 
passing notice. It was first, as we have seen, 
occupied by Roger Conant, as a nucleus around 
which the Cape Ann Colony settled in 1624, 
or probably earlier still, by the overseers who 
preceded him in the organization of that place. 
There it stood, for a brief period of four years, 
when it was removed to Naumkeag. How 
changed is everything around, since ‘this old 
house was new.’ 

“Chance and Change are ever busy, 

Man decays and ages move.” 


It rose, at that time,among ‘the half score of 


| log caluns’’ of the settlers, like a stately column 


amid the ruins of the old world. Around it the 
long departed red man congregated in squads, 
to watch whatever to him was new or strange 
in the habits of the white man. The smoke 
curled in blue wreaths over his wigwam, and 
around his bark tents were spots where his 
husbandry, or rather his squaw’s,* had been 
exercised. Over nearly the whole of this broad 
and wild region was thrown the gloomy man- 


tle of the forest. . A few farm houses, perhaps, 


| and then came the dense and unbroken wilder- 





*The women or damsels of the birchen household’ 
had charge of the cultivation of the soil. 
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ness. Whos) wanting in sensibility, or im- 
agination, as not to have desired to penetrate 


the secrets of these gloomy svlitudes, and to 


| 1624, and the new planters of H 


conjecture what legends might have peopled | 


this interminable wilderness, and what deeds 


of adventure these dusky regions might reveal. | 
Whata crowd of recollections of days long ! 


since departed, nestle about those old oaken 
timbers! and if they had tongues, how many 
strange events wouldthey relate, unrecorded in 
history !—how would they elucidate what is 
the 


‘+ wildernesse worke!”’ 


now obseure in first beginnings of this 





How much could they 
tell us of the struggles of the Dorchester Com- 
pany before they dissolved, which history has 
never recorded! Beneath its roof, or within 
its walls, all the initiatory steps were discussed 
preparatory to the settlement of the new col- 
ony. The terror exhibited the threat- 
of the **Sugust Indians’’ 
was here manifested.¢ The great mor- 


among the settlers the first winter, aris- 


from 
ened invasion 
1628, 


tality 


in 


ing from the rigors of an untried climate— 
badly fed and badly lodgedl—was here anx- 
jously considered.{ From this house the gentle 
spirit of Mrs. Endicott at that time took its 
flight for a purer and brighter abode.§ From 
within these walls went forth the warrants for 
eMling the first General Court under the char- 
ter, in which the troublesome 
Morton of :*Ma-re Mount”’ refused his assent to 
the laws thus promulgated.|| This Morton, by 
the way, was a sort of Friar Tuck—devotee, 





ood with the voices of the old planters of 
With 


Conant’s and Endecott’s adjusting the com- 


> 
28. 


promise between the old and new planters, as 


to the propriety of raising tobacco, which re- 
sulted in securing that énestimadl 
ly to 


Son's and Sxcelte 


privilege ¢ - 
With Higvin- 
the ritual and the 
government and discipline of the Chureh.— 
Within the 
steps of establishing a new priesthoood, and of 


dissolving all allegiance 
, 


clusiv Conant’s party. 


ms, about 
vall : 1 ’ . : 
* Walls were taken the important 


to, or alliance with, 


any other church on earth. Here were broken 


and thrown away the old fetters of the hier- 


| der Endicott, with their 


and rebellious | 


bravo. libertine and buffoon in equal parts. | 


It was here, in this very house, that Winthrop 


and ‘-some other gentlemen, and some of the | 


women,”’ 
It 
was in this house,in the autumn of 1631, 
Winthrop tells us, that he, Capt. Underhill 


and others, ‘‘were bountifully 


good venizon pasty and good beer.” 


entertained.” 
These rafters, as we verily believe, once ech- 
+Felt’s Annals, vol. 1, p. 44-45.! 
¢Felt’s Annals, vol. 1, p. 46-47. 
§Felt’s Annals, vol. 1, p. 47. 
Felt’s Annals, vol. 1, p. 108. 
6 


VOL. Il. 


on their first arrival, ‘‘supped on | 


archy, by men, it is true, few in nam)ers, but 
strong in character, strong in purpose, and 
stronger still in the conviction t! 


the 
which led to this step was holy and just. 


it cause 
These 
rafters,also are familiar with the voices of Hug) 
Peters and Rozer Williams. 


the planters fel 


Within its walls 
t secure from the anathemas of 
Bishops ualer which they had suffered so much 
persecution. From its door was seen the sol- 
emn funeral procession bearing the sainted re- 
mains of Lady Arbella, **who left a paradise 
of plenty for a wilderness of want,’’ to their 
last resting p'ace in **Potter’s Field.”"* From 
its window mig’it be seen the train-bands, un- 
mnitilated colors; the 
red cross of St re 


George rebelliously torn out. 


On the arrival of Lligginson, he notices 
it ‘fas a fair house new!/y built for the 
Governor.”” Here Higginson and his wife 


made their first sojourn, which he thus records 
** the governor came on board to our ship, and 
hade us kindly welcome, and invited mee and 
my wifle to come on shore and take lodging a¢ 
his house, which we did accordingly.’? In later 


. John 


Sparhawk,. the Pastor of the First Church, from 


time it has been occupied by the Rey 


1786 to 1755, and for many years as a tavern 
under the name of the **Ship Tavern.’ 


? The 
present owner, who rememers it since 1784, 


says it had at that time undergone no materi- 


| al alteration in the original style of architec- 


' ture—at that period it still retained its primi- 


tive peaks and was but two stories high—the’ 


*Felt’s Annals, Vel. 2, p. 449. 
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upper story projecting over the lower, which 
was the style of building at that period in 
England, and not introduced here as a defence 
against the Indians. In 1792 the then owner 
destroyed every vestige of its original archi- 
tecture by raising it another story,—thus di- 
vesting it of its primitive peaks, which gave it 
such a picturesque appearance. Its ‘-frame”’ 
appears still sound, and capable of enduring 
yet another century, but how much longer it 
will be allowed to remain, is a question we 
cannot answer. Whether it will first yield to 
the seythe of time, or to the still more fatal 
hand of man, must be hereafter determined. 
Respectfully Yours, 

C. M. ENDICOTT. 
ee 
EXTRACTS FROM THE FIRST BOOK OF 
BIRTHS, MARRIAGES AND 

OF THE CITY OF SALEM. 





COPIED BY IRA J. PATCH. 


Continued from Vol. I, Page 200. 


William Cash and Elizabeth 
maried in ye 8th mo., 1667; theire son Wil- 
liam borne 23d 12th mo.. 1668; son John 
borne 10th July, 1671, and died 14 days after; 
2d son John and Elizabeth, twins, borne 10th 
July, 1672, and John deceased 26th August, 
1674; Mary and Ana, twins, born ye 29th 
Aprill, 1675; yr daughter Hester was borne 
9th March, 1679; William, son of Wm. Cash 
deceased, his son William borne 13th Feb’y, 
1693-4. 

Richard Cross and Jane Pudeater were mar- 


Lambert were 


ied ye 24th 9th mo.* ’70; their daughter Eliza- | 


beth borne 17th August, 1671; theire son John 
borne the 12th 2d mo., 1673. 

Isaacke Cooke, his daughter Abigail, by 
Elizabeth his wife, borne the 12th Aprill, 1670; 
theire son Isaack deceased 6th Aprill, 1671; 
thcire daughter Hanna borne the 15th Octo- 
ber, 1672; theire son John borne the 23d March, 
1673; Isaack borne 3d 7th mo., °74; dau. 


Rachel borne the 20th 12th mo., 1675; theire 
sonn Ebenezer borne the 24th 10th mo., 1677; 


were 


DEATHS, | 


, maried 26th July, 1672: their son Edward 


| Rebecka the 


their sonn Samuell borne the Ist October, ’79; 


his son deceased the same day; son Isaack de- 
ceased Sth &th mo, 
15th 8th m dey 
Sth mo., ‘79. 


°79: Rachell deceased the 


°79; Ebenezer deceased the 20th 


John Cooke and Mary Buxton were married 
the 28th of December, 1672; their daughter 
Mary borne ye 11th 9th mo., 1673; son John 
borne ye 20th 6th mo., ’74; daughter Elizabeth 
borne ye 7th 2d mo., 1676; sonn Samuell borne 
the 3d 9th mo., 1678; sonn Samuell deceased 
11th &th mo., 1679; theire son Joseph borne 
the 9th March, 1680; daughter Hanah borne 
9th 7th mo., *84; Lydia borne 2d March, ’87; 
son Isaac borne 16 April, 1689. 

Thomas Cooper and Sara Southwick (widow) 
12th June, 1674; their 
daughter Elizabeth borne ye 2d 9 mo., 167-. 


married the 
Thomas Cloutman and Elizabeth Story were 


borne ye 27th July, 1673. 

George Cockes, his daughter Sara, borne by 
Mary his wife, 8th 9 mo., ’74. 

Nicholas Chatwell and ye widdow Sara March 
were married te 15th 12th mo., 1671; their 
daughter Mary borne ye 24th 10th mo., ’73; 
daughter Hanah borne 22d June 1676; Prisca 
their daughter borne 22d 2 mo., 79. 

Capt. John Corwin, his son Samuell, borne 
by Margarett his wife, the 12th 8th mo., 1674. 

Henry Crosbee was married to Deliverance 
Coree ye Sth June, 1683; his son Henry borne 
l4th May, 1684. 

John Collens, his daughter Hannah, borne 
by Hittabel his wife, the 4th of August, 1676. 
The said John was late of Gloucester. 

Thos. Clark and Mary Voaker were marryed 
4th March, 1675; their son Thomas borne the 
14th 2d mo., 1677. 

Joshua Conant and Christian More were 
married the 3Ist August, 1676; theire son 
Joshua borne ye 12th May, 1678. 

Michael Chapleman and Rebecka Needham 
were maryed January, ’75; theire son Michaell 
borne the 2]st August, 1677; theire daughter 
27th 12th mo., 1679; George 
borne 5th Sept., 1682; James borne 14th Sep- 



















































tember, 1685; son Anthony borne the 19th 
Sept., 1688; their son Isaac borne the 30th 


March, 1691; their father deceased the 7th of 


May, 1692. 


Abraham Coale, his son Isaack,borne by Sa- | 


ra his wife ye 4th 6th mo., 1677; his son Sam‘ 
born 19th May, 1687. 

Henry Cooke marryed to Mary Hale ye last 
of 7th mo., 1678; their daughter Mary borne 
ye Lith of July, 1678. 

’ Jonas Clay and Mary Allen were marryed 
ye 22d 8th mo., 1678. 

” ‘Thomas Cloyce, his daughter Mary borne by 
Susana his wife 6th 5th mo., 1677. 

Ezekiell Cheevers and Abigail Lippingwell 
were marryed the 17th of June, 1680; theire 


daugh. Abigaile borne ye 22d Ist mo., | 


1679-80; his son Thomas born 28th Feb’y, 
1683; son Ezekiel borne Marche 15th, ’85-86; 
son Sam’ll borne 9th Feb’y, °89-90; (his son 
Ezek’! dyed 15th Feb’y, 1689-90.) 

Thomas Cooper and Deliverance Marstone 
were marryed the 27th 10th mo,, 1680. 

Daniell Cannady and Hannah Cooke were 
marryed the 10th 9th mo, 1681; their son 
Daniell borne 10th August, ’82. 


David Canada, son of Daniel Canada and | 


Ilanah his wife. was borne 7th July, 1683; 
Hanah yr daughter borne 4th Sept., 1685; yr 


son Jona. borne ye 19th Jan’y, 1687; yr son 


Isaac borne ye 2Ist Jan, 1689; yr daughter 
Eliza borne March 2lst, 1692; the ffather died 
ye lith June, 1695. 

Mathew Dour, theire da’rSara borne ye 3d 
5th, 1660; dyed ye 18th 5th, °60; da’r Hann 
born ye 23d &th, ’52: dr’r Eliza borne ye 16th 
10th, °53; da’r Doreas 16 8th, °56; da’r Bethia 
ye 26 3, *5-: son Daniel bo. 10th 7th mo., *62; 


Debora borne 10th Decem’r, °65; son Mathew | 


3d 10th mo., ’67; daughter Ruth borne 15th 
October, 1673. 

John Dodg, son of Richard Dodg, his dau’r 
Deliverance borne by Sara his wife ye 15th 
March, °60-61; their son John borne 15th 
April, 1662. 

John Dodg, son of Will’m Dodg, maryed to 
Sarah Procter the 10th Aprill, 1659; theire son 
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John borne ye 2d January, 1661; theire 
daughter Martha borne ye 5th February, 1672. 

William Dodg ye younger, his sonj William 
by Mary his wife borne the 20th of March, 
1663-4; daughter Mary borne ye 26th Maye, 
1666. 


John Deacon, his wife Eliza deceased 30th 
6th mo., ’62. 

William Dicer and Eliza Austin were maryed 
by Maj. Hathorne the 20th 9th, ’64; theire 
dau’r Elizabeth borne ye 2d July, 1667; theire 
daughter Honnor borne the 2d day of Aprill, 
1673. 

Anthony, son of Anthony Dike by Margery 
his wife, borne 24th March; Nathanyell theire 
; Son borne the 25th 10th mo., 1667; daughter 
Margery borne the 16th 6th mo., 1669; Jona- 
than 28th March, 1673; their daughter Mary 
born ; 80n Benjamin borne 22d 12th 
mo., 1679-80. 





William Downton, his son William borne by 
tebecka his wife the I2th Aprill, °65; theire 
| son John borne the 17th 4th mo., 1669. 

Steephen Daniel maryed to Mary Prince 26th 
July, 1666. their son Steephen borne the 6th 
10th mo., 1667; their son John borne the 12th 
| April, 1669; daughter Mary borne the 18th 
| July, 1670; Mary the wife dyed in October, 
| 1679. 


Tho’s Daye, his da’r Abigaile borne by Mary 
| his wife ye 22d 10th mo, 1667. 

John Daye, son of Thomas Daye, and Ann 
Coleman were married the 16th day of July, 
1668; theire daughter Ann borne 18th of Oc- 

| tober, 1669; son John borne ye 24th 11th mo., 
°70; Steephen borne 16th October 167: 


la 
George Deane, his da’r Eliza borne by Eliza 
his wife ye 2d 11, ’60, and ‘@yed 224 11th, 
60; son 





John Dixy and Sarah Collens were marryed 
the 9th 10 mo., 1679. 

Mr. Steephen Daniell and Susanna Hide, wid- 
dow, were marryed the 3d of December, 1680; 
ye daugh’r Susana borne 28th Aug’t, 1686; 
| Stephen Daniell jun’r deceased 14th Feb’y, 
| 1686-7. 
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Thomas Daley was maried ———; An his Elizabeth gr Psi daughter of Roger Darby 4 


daughter borne 16th Sept., °82; Mary borne and Elizabeth, his wife, borne at Salem March 


Gth July, 1685. 10,1692; alee borne August lith, 1693 ; 
Jno’ Drive r, sone of Wm. Driver, borne their daughter Ann borne the 10th December, 

sd July, 1655; Thom’s borne 24th March, 1695; their daughter Martha borne the 30th 

1586-7; Elizabeth born 28th April, 1689; September, 1697 

Michacll bo’ sth Ji ly, 91. Eliza, dau. of Zorubabell Endicott, borne 
Wm. Dunn or Dynn married unto Elizabeth | by Mary his wife, and dyed 8th7 mo. ’58 ; son 

Haskett 6th June, 1684; his son John horn by Zerubabell bo ye llth 2d mo. ’62; dau. 

May, 1636; hisson William | Eliza, borne 12th 2d mo. ’61, and dyed Ist 3d 





Eliz’th his wif 


born by Eliz’th his wife Ist Aug’t 1689. 62. 
Edmond Dolbeare, his daughter Elizabeth Ralph Elenwood maryd to Ellen Lyn l4th 


borne 3d Oetob’r, 1684: daughter Sarah borne | March, °55; theire son Raulph borne 18th 
h Jan’y, 1685-6; sonne Thomas borne first | March, °57 ; son John borne 2d July, ’59; Jo- 

Edward Eastwick, his dau. Hester by Hester 
Isth of April, 1691 his wife, bo. 2lst 2d, 1659: theire son Ed- 


Rog’r Derby and Lucretia his wife married , ward borne ye 12th Aprill, 1662 


Or 


December, 1687; sone Barnard born 18th 7t! 1 borne 12th 3d, °62. 


mo., 1689. and dyed ———-; 2d sone Barnar 


in Topsham, in the County of Devon, in Old Samuell Ebborne and Susana Trask, maried 
England, 23d of August, 1668; their son | hy Maj. Hathorne ye 19th 12th mo. 1663; 
Charles born ‘n Topsham 27th July, 1669. ' their son Samll bo. Ist July, 1664; son William 
Arrived in Boston IkthJuly, ‘71. Experience po. 19th January, 1666; Susana borne ye 
born at Ipswitche 18th Decem’r, 1671; sonne first week in April, 1669, and deceased in 


Samuell borne at [pswitche 24th 9th, 1673: Auecust following. 





sone Rover borne att Ipswitche Jan’y Ist, 1675; at} . » — Rel : i 
i : Jonathan Eager maryed to Rebecka Hide by 


ne rn at vitche Feb’y 23th, 1677: ‘ a a : 
@one Jno’ b ce at 4} \ ‘ € ' y aut ’ ] es ; Ma Hath rne ye 27 th 4th, 6l and theire 
ne Richard borne att Ipswitehe Octo'r Sth, , - 
sone Richard bor t , rE oS dau. Hanna borne ye 27th Sth °62; son Juna- 


979: Lucretia born att Salem Aug’t 17th, 
pers; Lancet ; be 25th January, *64. 


Lge F ‘ athan borne 
1681; Ebenezer born att Salem 9th 9th mo., 


Ralph Elenwood, his daughter Mary born by 


Ellen his wife, 3d 2d mo. ’64; daughter Eliz- 


838; Lucretia, their 


1683, and dye: —— Jan'y, 


mother, wife of Rog’r Derby, deceased May Bhs a 
~ |abeth borne 27th June, ‘66; Benjamin borne 


25th, 1689; son Charles dec’d att Canada ye oe a ; ji 
4 ¢ Ist 2d mo. 68: David borne 6th July, ’70. 


8th Octo’r, 1690. 
George Deane, sone of Tho’s Deane and Mary Richard Ellitt drowned 5th 12th mo., 62. 
his wife borne 7th August, 1602. ‘ | Mr. Z itrubabell Endecott, his son Zarubabell 

Sli ay el Sein: Dak end Bie borne by Wary his wife the lth February, 
his wife, wag borne the 2d Novemb’r, 1685; 
Eliza Deale was borne ye first of March, 1687 Clement English maried to Mary Waters 
Ledia Deale was b seein Pithof Feb'ty, | 27th August, 1067; their daughter Magy borne 
1688: Mary Dale borne the 7th June, 169]: the 18th February, 1668-69; daughter Eliza- 
‘asanel Dale was borne the 2ist N wemb'r, | beth borne the 19th February, 1670: Joseph 
1694. vorne ye 12th March, 1672. 

Mary Darland, daughter of Thomas Da 





John Elwell and Jane Durin were married 
and Joana his wife, was borne the 16th | the first October, 1667; theire son John borne 
March, 1690-1; Margaret Darland, daughter , ye 14th day of October, 1668; dau. Jane borne 
as aforesaid, was borne June 4th, 1695 | 23d 11th mo., 1671, 
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NOTES ON AMERICAN CURRENCY.-No 


BY MATTHEW A. STICKNEY. 


Number one contains a short but connected 
account of the copper coinage of Great Britain, 
which were the only legal coins of her Ameri- 
can Colonies, and were circulated here to some 
extent. Frequent quotations have been made 
from Snelling, Simon, Rueding and others 
These works are costly and not common in this 
country, and short extracts from them may be 
considered worthy of a reprint. Almost all that 
the Records of Mass. contain respecting its 
currency was published by the Rev J. B. Felt 
in 1839. made of this 
work, and I would here acknowledge my obli- 


Free use has been 


gations to him for rendering me every assist- 
ance in his power in making my collection of 
coins. Previous to the publication of his work 
on the Mass. Currency he called to see such 
coins as I had then collected, some ot which 
he described in his work. When I began my 


collection very little, if any,attention was given 


to this pursuit, the importance of the stucy | 
not being duly appreciated ; whereas now coins | 


are sought for by all classes and almost fabu- 
lous prices paid for them. 
tinue these notes to the final separation of this 
country from England in 1776. 

A history of the issue of coins made by the 
colonies and individuals from that period to 
the commencement of the operations of the U. 
S$. Mint would be very voluminous. During 
the unfortunate reign of Charles I. by the or- 
der of the assembly of Kilkenny, 1642, copper 
pieces called St. Patrick’s half-pence and far- 
things were struc by the Catholic adherents 
of Charles 1., who were the firm friends of the 
House of Stuart. The half-pennies have on 
one side the figure of a king, with a radiant 
crown, kneeling and playing on the harp, and 
over the harp the imperial crown of England, 
of a different metal from that of the coin, that 
is, brass upon copper, or copper upon brass, 
with this inscription, Floreat Rez; reverse, the 
figure of St. Patrick mitred and standing with 
a crozier in his right hand and a leaf of trefoil 
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I propose to con- | 





in his left, which he holds out to the people 
about him, and on his left side the arms of the 


city of Dublin, three castles, 2, 1 
legend, Ecce Grex. 


with this 
The farthing has likewise 


on one side a king crowned and playing on the 
harp, a crown of copper or brass over it, and 
roundit Floreat Rex; reverse,St. Patrick mitred, 
holding in his left hand a double or metropoli- 
| tan cross, a church behind him, and stretching 
j out his right hand over a parcel of serpents 
and other venomous creatures, as if driving 
them out of the church, alluding to the Prot- 
estants, called in the act which ordered their 
issue the puritanical, the malignant party; in- 
scription, Qviescat Plebs. (The escaped un- 
slaughtered Protestants.) 

The success of Cromwell and the death of 
Charles I. caused an immediate stop of their 
issue and circulation, and I find no account of 
them till after the restoration of Charles IL., 
who, with James I1., would not have been 
likely to object to their being put again in cir- 
culation, as appears to have been the case in 
New Jersey in 1682. 
| The coins found here in circulation are much 
worn, and there is but little doubt that they were 
| the Patrick coins brought over by Mark New- 


by, a parcel of these coins having remained in 


| his family, and were brought from Lreland by 
him to New Jersey and legalized in 1682, as 
| appears by Sam’l Smith’s History of 
| Jersey, published 1765, page 153. 


New 


‘‘That for the more convenient payment of 
small sums of money, Mark Newby’s coppers, 
called Patrick’s half-pence, should pass as half- 


pence current pay; provided he gave security 
to the speaker, for the use of the general as- 
sembly for the time being, that he, his execu- 
tors and administrators, would change them on 
demand, and provided none were obliged to 
take more than five shillings in one payment.”’ 
| Smith in a note says that these were Irish 
| half-pence brought in by Newby. 

| The only other notice which I can find of 
| them is in Drapier’s Letters by Dean Swift, 
| who enumerates them, among other copper 
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coins passing in Ireland previous to 1722, 
the small St. Patrick and the great St. Patrick 
half-penny, which he says was larger than the 
half-penny coined in 1680, by virtue of the 


as 


patent granted to Lord Dartmouth. 
Jersey, where these coins were made current, 
formeda part of the patent granted to the 
Duke of York, afterwards James II., 1664, 
he sold it to Lord Berkely, who sold it to John 
Fenwick in trust for Edward Byllinge and his 
assigns, who, to satisfy his crediturs, conveyed 


it in trust to William Penn, Garven Lawrie | 
and Nicholas Lucas, 1676; but very little pro- | 
gress had been been made in its settlement | 


until it fell into the hands of the Quakers. 


Penn caused it to be surveyed and sold to 


two companies of ‘friends’’ in Yorkshire 


and London, and others, who after having 


bought it again of the Indians, immedi- | 
ately proceeded to settle it; they divided it | 
Of | 
the third or Irish tenth, W. Cooper and M. | 


into ten proprieties for its government. 


Newby were the agents; this was in 1682, and 


no other notice of Newby appears but of that | 


date, when he was chosen councillor and a com- 
missioner, and must have been a man of some 
note at that time. The Quakers who had re 
ceived favor and encouragement from the Stuart 
family probably felt no disinclination to circu- 
late the coin struck for their assistance. As 
the ship Kent was about to sail with her emi- 
grants the sixteenth of the sixth month, O. S. 
1677, King Charles II. pleasuring in his barge 
came alongside of her, and seeing a great many 
passengers and informed whence they were 
bound, asked if they were all Quakers and 
gave them his blessing. These emigrants to 
New Jersey were most of them men of good 
estates in England and may be considered as 
the founders of that colony. 





Note.—These coins are rarely seen here, and for 
the fine specimens in my collection I was obliged to 
send to England. Wampum appears, as was the case 
in the other Colonies, the currency of New Jersey, 
before and after the circulation of St. Patrick’s 
coins. 


West New | 


MISCELLANEA. 
Superscription. 
TO MR. GEORGE CORWIN 
AT SALEM IN 
New Encuanp, 
These, 
London 22d March 1658. 
Mr. Grorce Corwine 
I commend me unto you, theise ffew lines 
are only to acquaint you that yours dated 22d 
Decemb’r last I ree’d with Barrell of 
Beaver, by Captaine Pearses Ship you shall 
have an account and also the pare’ll of goods 
by him and the ship called the Prudent Mary 
as neare as I can ffitt you, if there doe two 
shipps come sooner yett I shipped yours upon 
the two latter because they are off greatest 
strength, and in sv doing [Lave done ffor you as 
ffor myseife. Beaver is exceeding low at this time 
by reason of the warrs with Spain all trad- 
ing is very dead only elke skins att present 
are iff good worth about 26 6da pound I 
was Offered to give long tyme to gett 56 6a 
pound ffor your Beaver; when ae formerly such 
would have given 56a pound ready money, by 
Captaine Pearse [ shall ffurther trouble you 
and for present I shall rest 
Your loving ffriend 
WILLIAM PEAKE. 
Sir Wm. Peake was Lord Mayor of London 
A. D. 1666. 
ANECDOTE OF KEV. NICHOLAS NOYES, 


One of the early pastors of the First Church in Sa- 
lem, ordained Nov. 14, 1683, died Dec. 13, 1717, 
aged 70 years. 











Marcht. 








We recently had in our possession a patch- 
work quilt, entirely of silk, made by Elizabeth 
Barton, afterwards the wife of Samuel King; 
she was the daughter of Dr. John Barton, pro- 
genitor of the present family, a prominent 
physician and chirurgeon of Salem, whoge pro- 
fessional skill was elicited in some of the witch 
trials of that period. Miss Barton when 
young, like some ladies of our day, was noted 
for her fancy needlework; and the results of 
her skill much interested the Rev. Mr. Noyes 
during his frequent visite at her father’s house. 
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This quilt is constructed of small, triangular and Jno Ingerson jr may set in the seate where 
pieces of silk, of various colors, some of which ' Mr. Hab Turner and John Pickman doe set in 
are wrought with golden threads; the sections _ the meeting house.”’ 
are folded into the required form upon pieces Feby 26, 1699—1700. “Whereas Mr. Sam- 
of paper; and as at that early day paper was 
an article that could not be wasted with im- 
punity, not only were her friends taxed for 
choice remnants of the costly silken garments, 


uel Ingersoll’s wife isnow married and provided 
with a seat in ye meeting house, ye wife of 
Francis Downing is placed in ye seat where ye 
said Ingersoll formerly did sit, he to pay her 
but for paper also; accordingly Mr. Noyes ye same what it cost her.” 

placed at the disposal of the young lady a 
quantity of the ‘notes’’ which had been hand- 
ed him and read from the pulpit on Sabbath 
days, asking the prayers of the great congrega- 
tion; a practice common in our churches until 
recently, but now rapidly passing into disuse. 
Not only were these requests made in cases of 
affliction, but as expressions of thankfulness for 
a safe return from sea or other peril —recovery 
from sickness, &e. Occasionally some husband 
and wife would jointly ‘-have up a note,”’ as | 
this custom was called, for‘*mercies received,’ 

which was understood as commemorative of 


“The widow of Mr. John Endecutt deed ig 
seated in ye seat where Mrs. Whillingtly, Mrs. 
Epes, &e., sett, wch is in ye women’s second 
seat a pew below.” 

Feby 24, 1700-1. ‘‘Whereas the Treasurer 
has taken a bond of Mr. David Phippen of 

| Boston and Jno Pickering of Salem for ye 30 
pounds left by Mr. Cromwell towards a writing 
school, ye selectmen doe allow and approve of 
ye same.”’ 


FROM THE TOWN RECORDS OF READING, MASS, 
the advent of a cherub and an enlargement of 


“ At Town Meeting held Feb’y 2, 1662—«It 
the family circle. 


was further ordered the day and year above 
written: That every dog and bitch that comes 
to the meetinghouse after the present day, 
either on Lord’s day or Lecture day, except it 
be their dogs that pay for a dog whipper, the 
owner of the dogs shall pay sixpence for every 
time they come to the meeting, that doth not 
pay for the dog whipper.”’ 


As this quilt was never put to use, or indeed 
quite completed, these evidences of social devo- 
tionstill remained within the delicately stitched 
sections of the silken fabric, On one of these | 
occasional visits Mr. Noyes composed upon this ! 
identical quilt the following riddle: 


“IT am bespangled and triangled, 
With divers colors on; 

If every one should go to his home 
I should be quite undone.” 


Then follow twenty-six names of ‘those men 
that will pay to the dog whipper for whipping 


the dogs out of the meeting house on the Lord’s 
’ 


This anecdote has been frequently repeated | day.’ 
in our hearing by an aged lady and relative of 
the family, now no more, who remembered it 
as related to her in her childhood by a venerable mer 
lady of the same family with whom she then | At a late sale of coins in London the following 
sesided. pieces were sold at the prices affixed—all of 

them were in fine condition :— 


PRICES OF RARE COINS. 





| 
| The series, four pieces, of the Lord Balti- 
FROM THE TOWN RECORDS OF SALEM. | 


more money brought $440,75; as follows:— 

4th June 1683. ‘The Selectmen doe consent | shilling $20,25; sixpence $21; groat $24,50; 
yt James Collins may set in the seate where | penny, in copper, $375. TheSommers Island’s 
Joseph Ware did set, and Joseph Phipeny jr | copper sold for $145; New England half pen- 
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ny, copper, $78,75; Carolina half penny, cop- 


per, $22. It is understood that most of these 


came to the United States. 


At a late sale of American coius in Phila- 
delphia the fullowing prices were realized :— 

1797 half dollar $15; 1838 flying eagle 
dollar $20; 1831 half cent $11 50; 
1836 flying eagle dollar $8 38; 
50; 1794 dollar =11; 1796 
New Jersey cent—rare die 


Annapolis 
shilling $8 50; 
1752 half cent $7 
half dollar §9 75; 
—E Pluribs, $10 50; 1852 gold dollar—pat- 


tern, $15. 


AMERICAN MEDALS. 


A medal was struck in commemoration 


Burgoyne and the British army under his 


command at Saratoga. The original gold 


half Johannes, has on one side a fine like- | 


ness, in profile, of the American Gencral, 
surrounded by the words Horatio Gates, Dect 
Srrenvo, and at the bottom, Commiria AwmeErI- 
cana. On the reverse, Burgoyne, in the atti- 
tude of delivering his sword, occupies the fore- 
ground, about midway between the American 


and British armies, which are represented on 


the right and left, in the rear. Above are the 


words, Satus Recionum SepTentTrion, and be- | 


neath, Hosre Ap Saratocam In DeprrionE Ac- 
certo, Dre XVITOcr. MDCCLXXVII. Some 
vears since a few of these medals were executed 
in tin at the mint in Philadelphia and a select 


distribution of them was made.—A/den’s Epi- 


taphs, 1814. 


“The Council of Revision of the State of 
New York,”’ by Alfred B. Street, 1 vol., pp. 
573. Mr. Street is connected with the New 


York State Library, and has given a full and | 


accurate account of the doings of the Council 
during the period of its existence, from 1777 
to 1821. 


|obtained of T. 
| Washington St., Boston. 
of | 
the capitulation of Lieutenant General James | 


the general reader, is the Biographical Sketches 
of the members of the Council—George Clin- 
ton, John Jay, Morgan Lewis, Daniel D. Tomp- 
kins, De Witt Clinton, Joseph C Yates, Gover- 
nors. John Taylor, Lt. Gov. Rob’t R. Livings- 
ton, James Kent, John Lansing, jr., Chancellors. 
Richard Morris, Robert Yates, Smith Thomp- 
son, Ambrose Spencer, Chief Justices. John 
Sloss Hobart, Egbert Benton, Jacob Radcliff, 
Henry B. Livingston, W. W. Van Ness, Jonas 
Platt, John Woodworth, Justices of the Su- 


preme Court. The above names comprise all 


| the members during the forty-four years of the 


continuance of the Council. 
QO. 


The work can be 
H. Perry Burnham, 143 
J. C. 


NOTICES OF THE FAMILY OF ROGER WILLIAMS, 


. | [Copie Records ri 
piece, stweck at Paris and valeed at ten i pied from the Records of Providence, R.I., by 


Perley Derby.] 
Mary, ye daughter of Roger Williams and 
Mary his wife, was borne at Plymmouth ye 
first weeke in August, 1633, (so called ) 


Freeborne, ye daughter of Roger Williams 


/and Mary his wife, was borne at Salem in ye 


later end of Octob , 1635, (so called ) 


Providence, ye son of Roger Williams and 


| Mary his wife, was borne at Providence in ye 


latter end of ye month Septemb., 1638, (so 
called.) 

Mercy, ye daughter of Roger Williams and 
Mary his wife, was borne at Providence about 
ye 15th of July, 1640. 

Daniell, ye son of Roger Williams and Mury 
his wife, was borne at Providence about the 


| 15th of February, 1641, (so called,) counting 


the yeare to begin about ye 25th of March, so 
yt he was borne aboue a yeur and a half after 
Mercy. 

Joseph, ye son of Roger and Mary Williams 
his wife, was borne at Providence about ye be- 
ginning of ye 10th month, Decem’r, 1643, (so 


| called.) 








